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One-Armed Bandit: Annual Take $3,000,000,000 















FOR /Q50V7S THE 
NASH} POPLVTE 





Step inside a new 1950 Nash—and see what 
Airflyte Construction means. 


Different? You sit inside a twist-proof, all- 
welded fuselage that’s twice as rigid, and so big 
the seats can become Twin Beds. 


Now—Hydra-Matic Drive! 


' It splits the air with 20% less wind-drag—and 
Yes, in the Nash Ambassador 


with new high-compression power, you've got 
Airflyte you can have the best 20% Less Wind-Drae! Like j Airflyte phe ai: 
of all automatic transmissions a vo Cane . 
—Hydra-Matic Drive. And visible wings, the air-splitting Rough road? Airflyte Construction makes this a 
with exclusive Nash Selecto- Aisfiyte design speeds you along rock-solid road-hugger, with coil springs on all 
Lift Starting you just lift a lever See -e See Oe four wheels that sponge up shock. Raw weather? 
—and go. The clutch is gone. the average car of current design Just set that “Weather Eve” 
Your hands do nothing but —by scientific wind-tunnel test. ye 
steer. Your left foot is free. That means less fuel cost . . . less Economy? A Nash Statesman gets over 25 miles 


wind noise . . . less fatigue. . . to a gallon at average highway speed! 

greater road-hugging stability. é Seat 
And now, Hydra-Matic Drive in the new Nash 
Ambassador! Try it—see these two great 1950 


Airflytes at your Nash dealer’s now! 








CONE SINGLE 
WELDED CNiT- 


STRONGLFP 
WEIGHS LESS 


Nash is the world’s only car with Airflyte Construction. The entire V4, (git 
frame and body, floor, roof and rear fenders are built as a single 7 = 
welded unit . . . twice as rigid as ordinary construction . . . squeak- : 
> ¢ >. 4 ave -W Vvears ve ‘ _ >.$2 iP ’ < 7 "a Of, ~ F 
free, rattle-proof. Stays new years longer, adds to re-sale value Gite Slillisiity, he dnliabtidy . 


Great Cars Since 1902 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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In Los Angeles, as in other cities, American Blower Air 
Handling Products have been serving commerce, industry 
and public utilities for over half a century. For air handling 
data in the Los Angeles area, call American Blower— 
Michigan 3871. In other areas see your phone book. 








Mechanical 


Dust Collectors Draft Fans 





Heating and 
Cooling Coils 


Air Conditioning - 
Equipment 


Industrial Fans 


4 


Can you use individual ventilating fans to advantage? 
Need air washers or dust collectors? Will an efficient 
heating, cooling or ventilating system pay off in your 
business? For answers to these and other questions, phone 
any American Blower Branch Office. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


LERT business executives with an eye to good Annual 
Reports know there’s profit in air. 


They use air handling equipment to remove dis- 
agreeable odors, fumes and gases . . . to control dust 
and fly ash .. . or to improve over-all working and sell- 
ing conditions in their businesses—and they profit by it. 


Building better air handling equipment for America’s 
commerce, industry and public utilities has been 
American Blower’s business since 1881. 


Over the years, American Blower engineers have 
acquired vast technical data and vital firsthand expe- 
rience which has proved invaluable on thousands of 
applications involving heating, cooling, drying, venti- 
lating, dust collecting, air conditioning and air handling. 


If you would like to know how American Blower 


products can profitably be applied»to your business, 
phone the nearest American Blower Branch Office, 
or ask your Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Contractor. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Savitarg conrozarion 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 











AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 
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@ 3-WAY PORTABLE 


designed to get distant stations! 
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Santa himself would thrill to this new G-E port- 

able! Three times as sensitive as many portables 
in its price range. Gets good reception even from faraway 
stations! And what a reception you'll get on Christmas 
with this wonderful gift! Its smart maroon plastic case, 
gleaming brass grille and gold-lettered slide-rule dial 
give it a deluxe touch! Powerful, yet lightweight—plays 


on AC-DC or batteries. For a super gift, $3995" 
give a super portable—G-E Model 165. 
(less batteries) 
General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


See and hear the General Electric Fred Waring show on television—CBS-TV 
network, Sundays, 9 PM, EST. 


*Slightly higher West aud South—subject to change without notice 
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LETTERS 





Recipe 


I hope that Mrs. Vandenberg had better 
luck with her “famous Vandenbergers” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 31) for her Halloween 
guests than I had. Have Newsweex’s editors 
tried them yet? Should I try again? 

AsHTON McCrary, M.D. 

Lake City, Iowa 


(1) Yes. (2) No. 
Pirate Gold 


. . . L came across a reference to the Oak 
Island (Nova Scotia) treasure expedition 
(Newsweek, June 16, 1947). No subse- 
Quent reference to this mysterious island has 
been found in Newsweek or other period- 
icals. What was the outcome of the 1947 
expedition? 

ALEXANDER MURPHY 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Edward Reichart of New York, leader of 
the last expedition to Oak Island spent the 
summer of 1947 fruitlessly digging in the 
mysterious man-made tunnels and pits. The 
tide-fed mud foiled him, just as it has foiled 
underground-treasure seekers since the 
eighteenth century, when rumors first flour- 
ished that Captain Kidd had buried pirate 
gold in the island. Although historians doubt 
that Kidd had time to bury his West Indies 
loot in such a faraway place as Nova Scotia, 
they admit the island may well hold stolen 
treasures. Kidd’s or not, Reichart plans to 
return to his digging. 


Goo Plus Muck 


I am an Englishman resident in the U.S.A. 
for the past eighteen months. 

In reference to your Oct. 31 Foreign Tides, 
by Joseph B. Phillips: Assuming Mr. Phillips 
had fish three nights a week, how did he 
manage to get chops for two for the other 
three nights? 

The matter that primarily interests me, 
however, is a word used appertaining to the 
meat-fish routine. The word is “guck.” It’s a 
new one on me, and I should be interested 
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HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 
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THE $.$.WESTERN STAR 
WAS RAISED, AFTER 3 YEARS 
UNDER WATER,THE K¢ M 

ASBESTOS-MAGNESIA wAs 


STILL IN GOOD SERVICEABLE 
CORTON J ‘ 


OUTDOOR STEAMLINES, | 
WHEN CLAD IN <3 
ASBESTOS -MAGNESIA g 


INSULATION, ARE PROTECTED " 
FROM EXTREME , *) 
COLD 


[PEATHERWEIGHT ® 85% 
MAGNESIA INSULATION 
MAKES POSSIBLE 
CONTROLLED 
TEMPERATURES SO 
VITAL iv MANY 

INDUSTRIES ! 





**Featherweight” 85% Magnesia Insulation combines 
the high insulating qualities of basic Carbonate of 
Magnesia with asbestos fibre asthe binding element. 
For more than 60 years it has successfully minimized 
heat losses in the generation and transmission of steam. 
For indoor and outdoor pipe insulation it is unsur- 
passed up to temperatures of 600° F. Also K&M 
““Featherweight”’ is fire-resistant; strong, yet light 
in weight, without loss in efficiency over the years. 
Write us for further particulars and name of nearest 
K&M _ Distributor. He is an experienced applicator. 





Nature made hsbeslos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
4 
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to know whether the user of the word was 
a Londoner or whether the word is pro- 
vincial . . 
FRANK C. BurrIDGE 
Bowton, Mass. 


Mr. Phillips says their evening meal in 
England consisted of meat two days a week, 
since the ration permitted six small chops a 
week for two people. On the other five days, 
they had fish, except when Mrs. Phillips 
managed to procure a couple of chickens, au- 
thentic veterans of the Battle of Britain, at 
15s (about $3 before devaluation) each. 

The word “guck” was used by a London 
solicitor who was raised in Wales. He said 
it was a contraction of “goo” and “muck.” 


Massé With Pockets 


. In your Oct. 31 issue there is a picture 
of Mon Wallgren making a massé shot on a 
pocket-billiard table. Unless my poolroom 
knowledge is all wrong, the massé shot is 





en P a 
Acme 


Wallgren: A possible shot 


used in carom billiards and not on a table 
with pockets. 


W. S. WALKER 
Washington, D.C, 


Billiard authorities report the massé, 
though more common in carom billiards, is 
definitely used in the pocket variety. 


Campus Crater 


Newsweek, Oct. 10, says: “Michigan's 
great crater of a stadium [is] the biggest 
campus arena in the land.” 

My wife says: “Memorial Coliseum, Los 
Angeles, is the greatest college crater in the 
United States.” 

I say: “The Michigan stadium seats 1,753 
more persons than the Los Angeles Memo- 
rial.” Who’s right? 


Jack VROOMAN 
Seattle, Wash. 
Newsweek. Michigan’s, with a capacity 
of more than 97,000, is the biggest campus 
stadium. The Coliseum, which seats 101,671, 
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The ‘50 FORD pu Wie ide wall thes 
is the one fine car in the low-price field 


Yes, it whispers. So quiet you 
can barely hear it, yet there is the 
“voice of authority” behind its 
power. And you sense quality inthe The V-8 engine, remem- 
quiet of its new “hushed” pistons, ber, is the type used in 
camshaft, timing gear and fan. the most expensive cars. 









ITS “HUSHED” RIDE FEELS LIKE AMERICA’S 


You get not only the 
HIGHEST PRICED CARS quiet, effortless new V-8 
(or companion “Six") but 
also Ford’s new “hushed” 
Mid Ship Ride, new “sound- 
conditioned” interior. Also 
the smoothness of “Hydra- 
Coil” and ‘“Para-Flex” 
Springs. 








New, resilient, non- New convenience and new contrasting colors 
sag springs inthe front in this handsome instrument panel. Newly de- 
seat provide restful signed double-walled glove compartment door 
posture. Thick molded has a new piano-type hinge. It looks better and 
foam rubber pad in opens at a touch. Colorful control knobs. New 
front seat cushion will ‘Magic Air” Heater control reads easily, works 
hold its shape even simply. Higher-speed heater motor increases air 
after years of hard use. flow 25%. Defroster openings now 44% wider. 


So big, so luxurious! 
| New upholstery fabrics in 
new, sparkling clear colors. 
More hip and shoulder 
room than in any other 
car in its class ... un- 
matched luggage space. 





at your 
Ford Dealers 


Push a button and the door 
opens! The new rotary door lock 
closes with the secure, cushioned 
sound of a safe. New deck lid 


trigger lock opens at a touch. See, hear and feel the difference 








Shon LEX 


A MATCHLESS TRIP ON AMERICAN EXPORT LINERS 
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Famous Palazzo Vecchio tower in Florence, center of Old World culture 


HERE ELSE but in Italy, will you find such unforgettable pleasure in all 
seasons .. . sun-drenched Sicily, “Island of Eternal Spring”; Capri 
and the opalescent Mediterranean; the fabulous Riviera with its camellias 
and oleanders; innumerable ski slopes in the majestic Alps; breathtaking 
sights in Rome, Milan, Florence, Venice and many other colorful places. 


The new, air-conditioned “4 Aces” are the ideal way to Italy and the 
Mediterranean. They provide a new and pleasing experience in modern 
American living at sea—safety, pleasure and comfort in accordance with 
the highest American standards. Sailing every other Tuesday from 
New York on the mild, sunny Southern Route. 


Also modern American liner LAGUARDIA in monthly service 
direct to Italy, Greece and Israel. 


Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 








Emerald foliage frames a view of Amalfi over- 
looking the inimitable blue of the Mediterranean 


Color Photographs by Ivan Dmitri 





The famous Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
truly a “Wonder of the World” 





MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


Coming in the Fall of 1950—the new 
21,000-ton, 25-knot “Independence” and 
“Constitution,” with the new “4 Aces” 
forming the only transatlantic fleet of com- 
pletely air-conditioned passenger vessels. 


BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON *® CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND © SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
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LETTERS 


is owned and administrated jointly by city, 
county, and state. 


\ct of Congress 
Your Oct. 3 issue showed what happiness 
could be brought to a mother by reunion 
with her children . . . This was made possi- 
ble only through an “act” of Congress. An- 
other similar “act” could bring joy and 
happiness to many veterans whose children, 
wives, and fiancées are not permitted, under 
existing immigration laws, to “establish per- 
manent residence” in the United States. 
J. M. Perez 
J. F. La Point 
TAKESHI TSUNEZUMI 
APO 25 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Malarial Spleen 


In the picture accompanying your malaria 
story (NEwsweErEk, Nov. 14), why is Mr. 
Diirer pointing to that spot on his abdomen? 
Don’t the chills and 
fever affect the whole 
body, or is that just 
where he was bitten 
by an Anopheles 
mosquito? 


WiLu1AM Bacu 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When Albrecht 
Diirer came down 
with malaria during 
a visit to Holland in 
1520, he sent his 
doctor in Nuremberg 
the drawing with 
this explanation: 
“The .. . spot to 
which the finger 
points is where it 
hurts me.” What Diirer suffered from, along 
with the chills and fever, was an enlarged 
and tender spleen, a familiar manifestation 
of the disease. 


It hurts here 


Expired Power 


I invite attention to an erroneous state- 
ment in your Oct. 31 issue: “Congressional 
approval would be required for any move to 
alter the dollar’s gold content . . .” 

The facts are as follows: . . . The Gold 
Reserve Act of 1934 provided that the gold 
weight of the dollar should not be fixed “in 
any event at more than 60 per cent of the 
present weight.” . . . But it left the President 
the authority to cheapen the dollar to 50 per 
cent as a maximum [as provided in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933] .. . 

The President did on Jan. 31, 1934, fix the 
gold content at approximately 59 per cent of 
the current weight. He has, therefore, au- 
thority remaining to reduce the dollar ap- 
proximately 2 and % grains additional without 
further Congressional authority or consent . . . 

EpwIn F. ALBERTSWORTH 
Professor of Constitutional Law 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


The power of the President to change the 
gold content by proclamation, provided orig- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Who’s Your “Tithing Man’? 
Ce services in early New England often lasted hours. The meeting 

room would get stuffy, children in their Sunday-best would get rest- 
less, and the oldsters were tempted to doze off. It was the tithing man’s 
job to keep everyone listening attentively. Woe betide the weary citizen 


who dozed during a long sermon... or the rash youngster who laughed 
out loud when the tithing man tickled the sleeper’s nose! 


Many of us today need a tithing man to keep us awake to the job of 
providing security for ourselves and families. For instance, how often do 
you review your life insurance protection to make certain it covers chang- 
ing conditions? Another mouth to feed . . . a new mortgage assumed — 


these are typical of the many occasions that call for a careful review of: 


your life insurance coverage. 


“YOUR PLAN FOR SECURITY” can give you the facts you need. 


for intelligent planning. It will show you how to gauge your family’s future 
needs, and how to plan ahead now to meet those needs as they occur. A 
postcard will bring you further details. And if you feel that you want a 
well-trained, experienced insurance tithing man of your own, it’s a sound 
idea to... 


“See your National Life underwriter at least once a year” 


© 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Compan ay 


HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER 


VERMONT 


‘ 


SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 





COPYRIGHT 1949 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY: OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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Order department in warehouse of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., nationally famous 
hardware wholesalers. Completely air-con- 
ditioned; all windows glazed with Thermopane. 


Designed by Engineering Systems, Chicago. 
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How To Build Sales 


WITH 


Designed to build sales by filling and shipping 
orders in six hours, the new Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. warehouse in Evanston, IIl., is a 
model of good planning. 

The efficiency starts in the order department, 
which is air conditioned and where every window 
is glazed with Thermopane* insulating glass. 
Result? Efficient heating and air conditioning 
provide ideal working conditions for employes. 

Winter and summer, every order clerk has 
plenty of light. Even up close to the windows 
there are no annoying drafts. Thermopane, a 
thermal insulator, ensures efficient, controlled 





room temperature—with virtual freedom from 


condensation on the windows in winter. Being a 





BUILDING COMFORT 


sound deadener, too, Thermopane minimizes dis- 
tractions from street noises and provides quiet 


working conditions. 


To adapt these ad- A 
Two Panes of Glass f ff 
vantages to your needs, 







let us give you th | 
et u give you the full Blanket of Dry Air 


facts on Thermopane— 






the modern, cost-saving een 


windowpane for offices, (oactah to-Glad 
schools, hospitals, plants, 
stores and commercial 
buildings. Call your near- 
est Libbey-Owens-Ford 


Glass Distributor or write 
us direct. *@ Cutaway view of Thermopane 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE a 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS 








o------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


31119 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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The Van Gogh Album to be sold at retail 
for $13.50 — is yours Free if you obtain aTrial 
Membership in The Heritage Club at this time! 


Now-—but for a brief time only!—you can obtain a unique collection of 
the world’s classics, especially illustrated by the world’s great artists and 
well printed on permanent papers—for the same price as ordinary books! 
AND you can do this on a Trial basis! 
AND you will obtain The Van Gogh Album free! 


Waar is Tue VAN Gocu ALBUM ? 

Well, it is something new, beautiful too. 

It is about 11 by 14 inches in size. It is a 
strong portfolio in which you will find mount- 
ed prints of forty-four of Vincent Van Gogh’s 
most famous paintings. Some of these paint- 
ings have been reproduced by the photograv- 
ure process in a deep and velvety black; some 
in sanguine; and some in full color. 

Only the fact that the costly plates, for the 
reproduction of these paintings, were used in 
the famous edition of Lust for Life published 
by The Heritage Press, enables the directors 
of the Press to offer this Album for $13.50. 

Yet a copy of the Album will be given to 
you if you obtain a Trial Membership in the 
Club at this time: a gift from the Directors! 

Now you may know that the membership: 
rolls of The Heritage Club are not often pub- 
licly opened to new members—and when it 
happens you have an unusual opportunity. 

The Heritage Club distributes to its mem- 
bers “the classics which are our heritage from 
the past, in editions which will be the heritage 
of the future.” These books are not “de luxe,” 
nor are they old editions dressed up for a new 
market. They are especially designed, illus- 
trated by the greatest of artists, printed on 
fine papers chemically tested to assure a life of 
at least two centuries, handsomely bound. 

And the members obtain these books for 
the same price which they are called upon to 
pay for ordinary novels! Despite increases, 
general throughout the book business, of 100% 
in the costs of manufacturing, each member 
is called upon to pay only $3.65 for each book 
—or only $3.28 if he makes payment in advance! 


THE ONLY 
a MADE BY VATCHING EVER 
PRIN 
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TED FROM A PLATE 








Now, anp ror the remaining six months of 
our publishing year, wé have decided to make 
an increase in the membership: 

This month just one thousand Trial Mem- 
bers will be enrolled. If you apply for one of 
these Trial Memberships (and in time to get 
one of them!) you will during the coming 
six months obtain these books: 

Westward Ho!, profusely illustrated with 
beautiful water-colors by Edward A. Wilson; 
Wuthering Heights, illustrated with original 
lithographs in color by the famous English 
painter Barnett Freedman; The Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare, every page decorated in 
color by Valenti Angelo; South Wind, with 
witty drawings by Carlotta Petrina. .. . 

These are only some of the titles. 

Yet, if it should happen that you do not de- 
sire to have any of these books, you are given 
a list of more than two dozen Heritage books- 
in-print—from which you are permitted to se- 
lect substitution titles. 


There HAVE BEEN great book bargains before, 
of course, and there will be again. But it seems 
safe to say that never in the history of book 
publishing has a greater bargain than this been 
offered to wise buyers of books. 

You are invited to put this statement to the 
test. If you will fill out the coupon printed 
herewith, and mail it to The Heritage Club, 
you will be sent a copy of the completely de- 
scriptive Prospectus. Also, one of the available 
Trial Memberships will be reserved for you 
until you have had time to study it. But you’d 
be wise to send for the Prospectus now! 
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To THE HERITAGE CLUB, 
595 MADISON AVE., New York 22 


Please send me a copy of your Pros- 
pectus, in which are described the books 
to be distributed to the Trial Members 
in the coming six months, and send 
me also a circular more completely de- 
scriptive of THE VAN GOGH ALBUM. I 
understand that, if I send you my appli- 
cation at this time, I will be entitled to 
have a copy of THE VAN GOGH ALBUM 
{retail price, $13.50} without cost; and 
that you will now reserve a Trial Mem- 
bership for me, awaiting my application. 
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asant with Sickles 
SERIES IN SANGUINE 
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CONTROL COMPONENTS 
Built for Industrial Service 





C-H Bul. 9575 Type A Magnetic 
Contactor. Open type. 1 N.O. 
and 1 N.C. contacts. 


Industry’s electrical engineers 
and machine designers find 
reliable answers to their control 
problems in these service-proven 


Cutler-Hammer Contactors 


NDUSTRY’S electrical engineers 
I and the designers of machinery 
have found Cutler-Hammer control 
components the safe and convenient 
means of building up special con- 
trol equipment to meet their needs. 
Inmagneticcontactors, forinstance, 
Cutler-Hammer offers a broad line 
of both A.C. and D.C. units in a 
wide range of types and sizes, in a 
wide range of contact capacities up 
to 600 amperes, in a variety of nor- 
mally open and normally closed 
contact arrangements, with coil 
voltages from 6 to 550 volts in 25, 
50 or 60 cycles, for continuous or 
intermittent duty, in electrically or 
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C-H Bul. 9575 Type D Mag- 
netic Contactor. Open type. 
3 N.O. and 3 N.C. contacts 
with 2 wire separate control. 





Shown here .are typical C-H 
electrically operated mechan- 
ically held contactors. Silver 
to silver double break con- 
tacts, quick make and quick 
break, positive operation. 
Vacuum impregnated coils. 


mechanically held types, in open 
construction for panel mounting or 
in NEMA Type lenclosures. What- 
ever your control problem, ask 
Cutler-Hammer.... CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

inally in the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, ex- 
pired on June 30, 1943. For a report on Mr. 
Truman’s current attitude toward the price 
of gold, see Business. 


Fun With Slam Bang 


I can contribute a new one to John Lard- 
ner’s treasure trove of the old laughed-and- 
sang (rhyming slang) in Newsweek, Oct. 31. 

The other day I heard a character in a 
pub say: “Can't eat this sausage roll; I left 
me ‘amps at ’ome.” 

"Amps, of course, was “hamps”—abbrevi- 
ation of Hampstead Heath, to rhyme with 
false teeth. 


FRED VANDERSCHMIDT 
NeEwsweEEK Bureau Chief 
London, England 


>... Lardner’s article brought back memo- 
ries of the mid-1880s when this slang was 
quite a fad in England. There was one of 
these smarties working with me, and one day 
he came up with this nifty: “Let me know 
when the sweet pea is on the Cain and Abel, 
and I'll be down the apples and pears.” 


Jos—EPH MUNDEN 
Chicago, IIl. 


>... Here are some more for Lardner to 
play with: 

apples and pears stairs 

Peckham rye tie 

ball of chalk walk 

tit for tat hat 


mother 
father, old man 


one another 
pot and pan 





skin and blister sister 

Pat Malone alone 

Cain and Abel table 

Betty Lee, or sweet pea tea 

God forbid kid 

Bo Peep sleep 

I suppose nose 

north and south mouth 

whistle and flute suit 

Dickey dirt shirt 

Scapa Flow go 

MARTIN FINEBERG 

Chicago, IIl. 
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Get the Oldsmobile “Rocket”—and you get the only Futuramic 
engine in the world! You thrill to an exciting new experience, from 
the moment you touch the wheel. Instantly the “Rocket” flows into 


the smoothest, most dynamic action you’ve ever known! But that’s 





just the beginning. The miles go by on a budget—because the 


“Rocket” gives you remarkable gasoline economy! You ride in rest- 


% 
You’ve discovered why the “Rocket” combines with Oldsmobile’s 


ful pleasure—thanks to the ease and quietness of “Rocket” driving! \ \ % \ A) \ \ 
Hydra-Matictomake the most famous “power package” ever produced! 

So follow the lead of America’s smartest motorists. Go to your Olds- 0 [ D S NM 0 # i [ - 
mobile dealer’s soon—get the Futuramic action team that’s sure to 


stay new for years tocome! Own a“ Rocket”-Hydra-Matic Oldsmobile! — a GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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A SHINY NEW CAR? Oranges for tomorrow’s 
breakfast ? A new machine tool to help build 
sales and jobs for some factory in town? 

There’s sure to be something inside this 
freight train on its way to you — because 


You'll get it 






NO MATTER WHO YOU ARE or what you do, 
you'll benefit when freight cars replace 
their friction bearings with Timken 
tapered roller bearings — just as loco- 
motives, passenger cars, farm tractors, 
earth movers and almost every other type 
of machine has done. 


Timken bearings remove all speed 
restrictions due to bearings, permitting 
faster schedules. Starting resistance is 
cut 88%, eliminating jolting and damag- 
ing starts and stops. “Hot box” delays 
are eliminated, maintenance time re- 
duced, availability of cars increased. 

Here’s another example of the Ameri- 
can idea at work. Faster schedules for 
shippers. Better service for consumers. 
Savings for the railroads. Greater oppor- 


j ‘ 
NOT JUST A BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER O— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING TAKES RADIAL@) AND THRUST—(])— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~( 
I a 


or you ? 


— 


so much of everything you eat and wear 
and use is shipped by railroad freight. 
And now, to bring you these things faster 
and in better condition, the next great step 
in railroading will be “Roller Freight”. 


_ 


faster via” 






tunity for everyone to make the profits 
that make America’s wheels go round. 


Today more and more railroads are 
switching to “Roller Freight”, from a 
handful of cars in some cases to as many 
as 800 cars for one and 1000 for another. 


Throughout all industry, Timken bear- 
ings are first choice wherever wheels 
and shafts turn because they take the 
heavy radial and thrust loads in any com- 
bination and permit higher speeds. 
Look for the trade-mark “Timken” 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tub- 
ing, Removable Rock Bits. 


Roller Freight"! 


: : ss i ” 
| Roller FREIGHT 











Railroads are starting to equip their freight 
cars with the same roller bearings that have 
made possible the high speed efficiency of 
today’s automobiles,machine tools and other 
industrial equipment. 
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can speed the nation’s freight 
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For Your Information 


ON THE CUFFS: Newsweex’s budget director got jolted 
the other day when an expense account came through from 
the Radio department containing the item: handcuffs—$15. 
But Radio Editor Elizabeth Fors- 
ling had little trouble in convinc- 
ing the cashier it was a small sum 
to pay in the interests of accuracy 
and objectivity. In preparing her 
story on magician Dunninger’s 
television performance of the 
famous Houdini escape-from-a- 
locked-bag trick (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 14), Miss Forsling went out 
and bought her own handcuffs. The audience saw them 
snapped on the bag holding Dunninger by a couple of 
Burns detectives. 


FROM PERISCOPE: In the issue that came out Thursday, 
Sept. 15: “White House aides hint that Interior Secretary 
Krug will soon resign”; out Oct. 27: “Truman .. . will 
make no move to place Krug in another government job”; 
out Nov. 10: “The row between Truman and Interior Sec- 
retary Krug is getting hotter.” 

New York Times headline Friday, Nov. 11: “Krug Ab- 
ruptly Quits Cabinet.” 


COMEBACK: On Sunday, Oct. 30, two NEwswEEK con- 
tributing editors, Raymond Moley and Henry Hazlitt, at- 
tended a dinner in New York at which they were requested 
to predict the outcome of the forthcoming Senatorial elec- 
tion involving Mr. Lehman and Mr. Dulles. Independently 
and without previous consultation each one wrote down: 
“Lehman by 200,000 votes.” The final figures disclose that 
Messrs. Moley and Hazlitt scored a mutual bull’s-eye. With 
that as a starter Newsweek's “Perspective” columnist is 
thinking seriously of reentering the field of political prog- 
nostication, a profession practically obliterated last fall by 
President Truman. This week, however, Moley is sticking 
to an analysistof election results (see page 100). 


DON’T MISS: The account on page 24 of Philip Murray’s 
strategic victory over coal-field colossus John L. Lewis; the 
box on page 15 containing exclusive information on the 
Russo-American atomic-arms race; the advance glance at 
the storm brewing over mass movement of defense plants 
from vulnerable coastal areas (page 73). 


THE COVER: One of the stories about Frank Costello, the 
slot-machine king, that several of his acquaintances glee- 
fully related to Associate Editor Hal Lavine concerns the 
time Costello and a friend bumped into J. Edgar Hoover in 
the lobby of a midtown New York hotel. Costello asked 
Hoover why FBI agents were following him. Hoover, the 
story goes, replied that his men were not trailing Costello 
but his pal, and then asked the slot- 
machine magnate how he knew he 
was being tailed. Costello waved his 
arm in the direction of several hotel 
employes and said: “I’ve got this 
staff on my payroll.” For various 
reasons, NEWSWEEK photographer 
Ed Wergeles couldn’t say where he 
took the cover picture of a slot ma- 
chine in operation. There’s little ° 

doubt, however, that a lot of the half-dollars being fed into 
it wind up in the pocket of Frank Costello, heretofore the 
mystery man of the underworld, whose life and times re- 
ceive detailed treatment in the report beginning on page 27. 
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“Are you 
telling Me 


that | don’t know Y 
how to Count?” | 


— exploded the chief engineer 


ai 


ns 


NO SIR, chief — not you! Only 
meant to suggest that your swell new 
machine might do itself much prouder, 
saleswise, if it only — so to speak — 
could “learn to count.” That’s all. 

But that’s a lot! Many machines that 
have been “taught to count”... with 
a Veeder-Root Counter built-in as 
original equipment . . . have shown 
some startling sales-spurts. For this 
unique feature gives any product a 
new usefulness, a new sales appeal, a 


Veeder-Root |Mclojujniticiris 


new distinction from competition. 
And there are golden probabilities 
that your own product has hidden tal- 
ents in functional service which a 
built-in Veeder-Root Counter can 
build up into something big. Such 
talents may hide themselves from you 
... but not from the creative, mathe- 
matical eye of a Counting House en- 
gineer. He'll be glad to take a look, 
any time you say. 

















COUNTING DEVICES 


NEW GENERAL-PURPOSE COUNTER 


is modern, streamlined, compact... fits 
readily into most design-limits. Attroc- 
tive to look at, easy to read. Send for 
8-page Condensed Catalog and com- 
plete spec-sheet on this counter, No. 
1260. Write to 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder -Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. 
James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Veedes- 
Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scotland. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Chairman Gabrielson of the GOP’s 
dollar-short national committee is being 
advised by his right-hand man, Albert 
Hermann, that if money—and plenty of it 
—isn’t forthcoming by Jan. 1, Gabrielson 
ought to resign . . . Among top-flighters 
mentioned to succeed Dr. Karl Compton 
as head of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board is Dr. Philip Morse, key 
‘ciontist in the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group, highly secret outfit now test- 
ing the nation’s war weapons, including 
the B-36 . . . Don’t look for President 
Truman to fill the vacancy on the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers until next year. 
He will let the council rock along with 
members Keyserling and Clark until the 
January economic report is out of the 
way .. . Secretary Matthews is looking 
for a new Under Secretary of the Navy to 
replace Dan Kimball . . . New York re- 
sults aside, the election returns that 
pleased President Truman most were 
those from Pennsylvania . . . Representa- 
tive Monroney intends to run against 
veteran Sen. Elmer Thomas in the 1950 
Oklahoma Democratic primary. 


Atomic Policy Shake-Up 

Unless he changes his mind, Lilienthal 
will resign around Jan. 1 as Atomic En- 
ergy Commission chairman with a blast 
at too much secrecy in the atomic pro- 
gram. He is writing a 40,000-word book 
to air his views on the subject. Other 
members of the five-man commission also 
may resign, and J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the Princeton scientist, may quit as chair- 
man of the AEC Advisory Committee. 
Oppenheimer bluntly advised Lilienthal 
to quit as the best thing for the future of 
the atomic program, Chairman McMahon 
will use the Lilienthal blast for calling his 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee into se- 
cret session to review the entire problem 
of atomic security. 


Another Air Force Row 

The fight between the National Guard 
and the Air Force for control of Air Na- 
tional Guard units continues and is likely 
to get hotter in weeks ahead. The Air 
Force is insisting upon more direct con- 
trol because of the air guard’s importance 
in any mobilization emergency, and it is 
also critical of the guard’s training pro- 
cedures. The Air Force would like to 
substitute monthly week-end training pe- 
tiods for the guard’s present one-day-a- 
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week system. Guard officials believe, 
however, that frequent sessions are nec- 
essary to maintajn interest, and they 
claim their squadrons can match the per- 
formance of many regular units. 


National Notes 

Krug decided upon his resignation as 
Secretary of Interior so quickly that his 
closest aides weren't tipped off. One tele- 
phoned Capitol Hill two hours before the 
announcement for information to be used 
in a Krug speech scheduled for Nov. 22 
... Both the President and Margaret Tru- 
man are annoyed at the continuing pub- 
licity being given the fact that Reathel 
Odum, Mrs. Truman’s White House secre- 
tary, is traveling with Margaret on her 
concert tour . . . It wasn’t announced 
that way, but the real reason for recent 
tightening of export controls was to pre- 
vent transshipment of strategically im- 
portant goods to Iron Curtain countries 
from the Western Hemisphere and other 
non-European areas .. . An Eisenhower, 
not General “Ike,” may soon move into 
politics. He is brother Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State College, 
who’s being mentioned for appointment 
to the Senate seat made vacant by the 
death of Senator Reed . . . Actuarial in- 
telligence: Although there’s only one liv- 
c 


ing ex-President, there are five living ex- 
Secretaries of State: Bainbridge Colby, 
Stimson, Hull, Byrnes, and Marshall. 


vv 


Trends Abroad 

Keep your eye on the Arabs. Virtually 
every Arab nation will send special emis- 
saries to the U.S. in the next few weeks 
for conferences, Best guess is they want 
economic concessions, more military se- 
curity, in return for oil rights . . . There’s 
talk that the Japanese yen may be de- 
valued before long from 360 to 450 to 
the dollar. At the same time occupation 
personnel would be paid in yen instead 
of military scrip, as at present . . . Au- 
thorities on Russia stil] feel that the fre- 
quently postponed nineteenth Communist 
Party Congress will be held this year. 
Local Comrnounist Party congresses are in 
session all over the Soviet Union. The 
constitution provides for a meeting every 
three vears. The last was held in 1939; 
subsequent meetings were postponed be- 
cause of the war, but there’s no similar 
reason for postponing one this year. 


Clemency for Pétain 

Don’t be surprised if the French Cabi- 
net shortly announces some relaxation in 
the life-imprisonment sentence of 93-year- 





There’s been no hint about it in 
the press, but a secret meeting of 
several of the nation’s top atomic 
scientists was held the other day at 
Princeton University to discuss the 
implications of the atomic explosion 
in Russia. Among them were Albert 
Einstein, Harrison Brown, and Leo 
Szilard. Background of the meeting 
was the fact that U.S. foreign policy 
had been based on a clear misjudg- 
ment of Soviet atomic progress—on 
the supposition that the Reds wouldn't 
have the bomb until 1952. The scien- 
tists wanted to swap information 
among themselves and jointly figure 
out, first, an up-to-date estimate of 
Russian atomic development and, 
second, what should be done about it. 

While the majorconclusions reached 
are closely guarded secrets, it can be 
disclosed that the scientists agreed 
Russia had a uranium pile as early as 
1947 and started to work on bombs 
soon after that. The atomic explosion 
President Truman referred to in his 
September announcement probably 
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The Atomic Race: Russians Bestir Us to Action 
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was not the first bomb the Reds con- 
structed. The scientists believe that all 
calculations about Russian atomic ac- 
tivity must start with 1947, not 1949. 
Further, they believe that Russia, like 
the U. S., now is theoretically capable 
of making a bomb 75 to 100 times as 
destructive as the one dropped on 
Hiroshima. That is, if the Hiroshima 
bomb was capable of devastating one 
square mile, the new ones could wipe 
out an area of 75 to 100 square miles. 

The scientists incline to the sober 
view that we are quickly reaching the 
point where the question of primary 
importance will be: Who drops the 
bomb first? The point is that the 
weapon is becoming potentially so de- 
structive that after the first surprise 
blows the victim nation might be 
crippled to a point where it would be 
unable to marshal its full resources for 
the subsequent war effort. The group’s 
conclusion: These facts make the 
urgent problem of working out an 
effective control plan at the United 
Nations the key to mankind’s future. 
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old Marshal Pétain. When Pétain was 
banished to the storm-swept Ile d’Yeu 
four years ago, few Frenchmen publicly 
spoke a word in his defense. Lately hate 
has diminished, and rightist newspapers 
have been carrying on campaigns to im- 
prove his lot. Also, General de Gaulle has 
advised an easier life for the old man to 
permit him to die with dignity. As a 
result, President Auriol recently con- 
sulted the Superior Judiciary Council, 
which too advised clemency. It’s now up 
to the Cabinet. 


U.S. Investment in Germany 

U.S., Frénch, and German interests 
are seriously discussing the investment of 
American private capital in German in- 
dustry—including possibly the great steel 
trust which owns the disputed Thyssen 
plants. The capital probably would be 
channeled through France, thus paving 
the way for integration of French and 
German industry. Present indications are 
that Britain would be left out of this 
project entirely. 


Congressional Junketeers 

The rapid trip through Europe of 
members of the U.S. Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee has given many 
smaller Continental countries the worst 
case of jitters of the year. The reason is 
this: Arriving in one capital, members 
evidently have made a practice of telling 
local officials that the last place they 
visited seemed to have recovered so well 
it shouldn’t have any more Marshall-plan 
aid. This happened successively to Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Denmark, and the 
news got around fast. In each country 
disconsolate officials now are wondering 
if it is wise to entertain distinguished 
visitors so sumptuously. 


Molotoff's China Role 

Western diplomats are becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that the Kremlin 
has assigned former Foreign Minister 
Molotoff to handle Soviet relations with 
China, This indicates, in the view of such 
diplomats, that Communist China is fol- 
lowing a line all too independent to suit 
Russia. And the degree of independence 
is likely to be enhanced as a result of 
Tito’s free-wheeling in Yugoslavia. Inci- 
dentally, a new group of Russian advisers 
numbering 300 including their families 
recently arrived in Tientsin. Shanghai is 
expecting another 6,000. 


U.S. Help fer Tito 

There'll be an early announcement of 
further U.S. steps to aid Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. One measure likely to be 
adopted soon will permit ECA countries 
to use U.S. aid funds for the purchase of 
copper and other nonferrous metals in 
Yugoslavia. The U. S. also is prepared to 
grant export licenses for more than half 
a million dollars’ worth of radio-broad- 
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casting equipment which Tito is seeking 
in this country. He would use it to step 
up his program of beaming anti-Comin- 
form radio propaganda into neighboring 
countries. 


Soviet Moves in Poland 

Informed diplomats believe that the 
appointment of Russian Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky as Poland’s minister of defense 
marks the beginning of a new Soviet 
policy toward the satellites. They pre- 
dict that as the next step Poland will ap- 
ply to Stalin for a seat on the Soviet 
Politburo and that Rokossovsky will be- 
come its representative on the all-powerful 
policymaking body. Actually, the Com- 
inform-Tito break was precipitated by 
Soviet refusal of Tito’s request for a voice 
in Kremlin policymaking. Diplomats 
think the Soviet brain trust now has hit 
on a compromise plan under which 
trusted Soviet citizens would represent 
the various satellites in the Politburo. 


Foreign Notes 

Former Crown Prince Wilhelm, 67- 
year-old son of the late Kaiser, now ad- 
mits visitors to Hohenzollern Castle for 
a 23-cent fee and maintains a refresh- 
ment and postcard stand. He lives in a 
small villa because the castle costs too 
much to heat . . . Following the total de- 
feat of the Communists in the Norwegian 
elections, there are revived stories in 
Copenhagen of arms thefts from govern- 
ment arsenals and secret Communist mili- 
tary-training areas in the mountains . 
There’s renewed talk in London that the 
Laborites may call an election as early as 
February. The reasons: The worst effects 
of the devaluation of the pound won't be 
felt by then; the date is ahead of the 
inevitably unpopular spring budget, and 
a Labor anniversary celebration early 
that month could pitch party enthusiasm 
to an election-eve peak. 
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Voice for Business 

Look for Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
to go to bat for business on Capitol Hill 
early next year. Sawyer, irked at “kitchen 
cabinet” advice that “business can take 
care of itself,” will ask permission to 
testify before several Congressional com- 
mittees as a part of his recent decision to 
give business a stronger helping hand. 
He believes it’s time for a Cabinet mem- 
ber to speak for business at the Capitol 
in much the same way Brannan beats the 
drum for farmers and Tobin for labor. 
Incentives to investment, lower excise 
taxes, and more liberal tax regulations on 
depreciation are three of the points he 
has in mind. 


Business Feotneotes 

Now that Interior Secretary Krug has 
resigned, don’t be surprised if Reclama- 
tion Commissioner Mike Straus quits, too 


. . . Look for a new scandal involving 
deals in surplus war-assets materials by 
a trio of operators, including a govern- 
ment employe . . . The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Agriculture De- 
partment are trying to develop a small 
prototype airplane especially designed for 
use on farms. The flying farmhorse 
would serve many purposes, including 
seeding and crop dusting . . . The.sum- 
mer business slump didn’t hit Washington 
lobbyists; more are registered now with 
Congress than ever before, and at higher 
salaries. Many are former members who 
enjoy floor privileges, including former 
Senators Wheeler of Montana and Dana- 
her of Connecticut and ex-Representa- 
tives Hartley of New Jersey, Bell of 
Missouri, Reeves of Missouri, and Ma- 
nasco of Alabama. 
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Movie Notes 

Joan Bennett and Spencer Tracy will 
be the parents, with Elizabeth Taylor as 
their daughter, in a film version of Ed- 
ward Streeter’s best-selling “Father of 
the Bride” . . . Bobby-sox idol Frankie 
Laine will have his first combination 
acting-singing role in the forthcoming 
“Platter Parade” . . . Making her first film 
appearance in two years, Judith Anderson 
will join a cast including Walter Huston, 
Barbara Stanwyck, and Wendell Corey 
for a Hal Wallis production titled “The 
Furies” . . . While Hollywood interests 
are considering a movie based on “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” Vincent Sheean’s book 
about Gandhi, the European producer 
Gabriel Pascal plans a film based on the 
life of Sheean himself. He hopes to get 
George Bernard Shaw’s help with dia- 
logue . . . “Ivanhoe” will lead M-G-M’s 
high-budget Technicolor spectacles next 
year. It will be filmed in England .. . 
Eleanor Powell will return to the screen 
after a five-vear absence for a specialty 
dancing number in “The Duchess of Ida- 
ho,” starring Esther Williams. 


Miscellany 

Rochester of the Jack Benny show is 
being groomed for a satirical radio who- 
dunit series titled Five O'Clock Shadow 
... Louis Adamic, who recently returned 
from six months in Yugoslavia, is writing 
a book about Tito for publication early 
next year . . .The record trade expects 
that Ezio Pinza’s first single popular disk. 
“Give Me Your Hand” and “Bali Ha’i,” 
will outsell all his classical recordings 
combined. Pinza now plans to stay with 
“South Pacific” until June 1950 and to 
appear again in concerts later next year 
if his Hollywood movie schedule permits 
. .» The Ken Murray “Blackouts,” long- 
run West Coast variety show that flopped 
on Broadway this fall, will go on CBS 
television for an hour every other Satur- 
day night starting Jan. 7. The sponsor will 
be Budweiser. 
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> Government economists fear another coal strike on Nov. 30 
would be a blow from which recovery might be slow and diffi- 
cult. Barring this possibility, however, they foresee a mild 
“boomlet” during the next 60 days. 


Last week’s back-to-work movement came just in time: An- 
other week of strikes would probably have brought a major 
industrial shutdown. Now, efforts of coal and steel users to 
rebuild inventories are expected to give a fillip to the whole 
economy. 


Retail trade should improve markedly, regaining ground lost 
during the strikes and achieving reasonable preholiday levels. 
Officials believe the Christmas trade will about equal that of 
1948. 


> John L. Lewis wants to avoid another strike and will grasp 
any face-saving formula to prevent one. There are few open 
signs that his control over the United Mine Workers has ma- 
terially weakened, but there is no doubt that he has led his 
union into a corner from which escape will be difficult. 


The UMW’s strike strategy collapsed when the steel strike 
and warm weather reduced coal consumption. The cutoff of 
welfare-fund payments and the hardships suffered by many 
miners are other troubles that will force the union leader to 
try hard for a quick and peaceful settlement. 


> Congressional approval of more Fair Deal measures is ex- 
pected by Truman as a result of Democratic election victories. 
The President will make another vigorous presentation of his 
domestic program when the new session convenes. 


Only partial realization of Truman’s hopes is likely. Congress 
is expected to treat his requests as follows: (1) Approve ex- 
pansion of old-age and survivors’ insurance; (2) enact part of 
the civil-rights program; (3) block national health insurance; 
and (4) test the Brannan plan on a small scale. The results of 
new efforts to repeal the Taft-Hartley law and pass Federal 
aid to education are doubtful. 


> The GOP is still groping for a program. The conflict between 


“me-too” Republicans and those attacking “statism” must be 
adjusted before a strong opposition policy can emerge. Re- 
publican insiders are frankly pessimistic about the party's 
prospects in 1950. 


> Labor’s political activity in 1950 will be hampered by Com- 
munist efforts to harass the CIO. Left-wing tactics will be to 
employ every legal technicality in counterattacking the CIO’s 
purge of Red-dominated unions. The resulting tie-up of union 
funds and manpower will affect campaigns in many Congres- 
sional districts. 

Creation of a left-wing labor federation will be delayed. The 
Communists’ first objectives are to exhaust the CIO’s resources 
and cripple its political effectiveness. 
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> Several shifts in Navy policy will result from appointment of 
Admiral Sherman as Chief of Naval Operations. 


Greater emphasis on antisubmarine warfare can be expected. 
This will have the hearty approval of many officers who feel 
that inadequate attention has been paid this knotty problem. 
In the event of war, protecting sea lanes against Russia’s large 
fleet of modern submarines would be the Navy's primary job. 
Naval aviation will not be forgotten by Sherman, who is a 
flier himself and in sympathy with the aspirations and general 
strategic concepts of carrier-task-force advocates. 
Maintenance of maximum combat strength by economizing on 
overhead expenditures is probable. The trend toward curtail- 
ment of the Navy’s huge shore establishment will be more 
marked. 


Sherman’s task is a difficult one. He must (1) explain to naval 
personnel their new role in national defense, emphasizing that 
the Navy is not moribund; (2) be a successful advocate of the 
Navy’s position in meetings with top defense officials; and (3) 
recoup lost ground in the Navy’s public-relations program. 


> Closer cooperation between the three services is likely to 
develop out of the recent Vinson committee hearings. Most 
military officials now admit that testimony was excessively 
bitter and want to smooth the way for friendlier interservice 
relationships. Admiral Sherman will probably enjoy a honey- 
moon with other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The Marine Corps’ long-standing suspicion of Army motives 
has been reduced as a result of direct contact between top 
officers of both services. This was another useful result of the 
Vinson hearings. 


> Early action on antisubversive legislation may come in the 
new session of Congress. Of 35 such measures pending in the 
House and Senate, the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston bill enjoys 
the widest support but may remain bottled up in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. It would virtually outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party and front organizations. 


Other proposals vary in the severity of their approach to the 
problem. Many, if enacted, would meet immediate tests of 
their constitutionality. 


The Administration will oppose such legislation. The Justice 
Department is intent on upholding the Smith Act against ap- 
peals by the eleven Communist leaders convicted of conspir- 
acy in New York. It wants no new legislation until the Su- 
preme Court rules on this case. 


> A new policy on state visits by leaders of other nations may 
be adopted by the State Department. Secretary of State 
Acheson is concerned over the adverse effect on U.S. diplo- 
macy of allowing visitors to arrive with high expectations of 
financial aid and then leave disillusioned. Henceforth, more 
advance planning will probably precede diplomatic invitations. 


> Permanent inclusion of Iran in the military-aid program, on 
the same basis as Western Europe, will be sought by the Shah 
of Iran during his visit to Washington. He will also explore 
the possibilities for American assistance in Iran’s seven-year, 
$600,000,000 rehabilitation program. 
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Looking to extend his market by adding a lower priced 
line, the ingenious designer of “the only fruit spoon 
with citrus squirt insurance” writes to ask: “In dieing 
out these spoons, does Brass adapt itself favorably?” 


A thousand times, yes. Brass is the most adaptable 
of all metals, In fact, it often achieves forms, in a single 
operation, that would require several 
operations on other metals. And it’s the 
most receptive of all base metals, for any 
plating process from silver to chrome. 








We replied that “we would be pleased 
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to determine the correct temper of Brass to be used for 
this purpose, and to send a sample for trial.” And what- 
ever your product, a spoon or a supercharger, we say the 
same to you. It’s well worth your while to see for your- 
self how Bristol Brass gives you top-speed delivery of 
top-quality sheet, rod, and wire. 

The BristoL BRASS CORPORATION, Bristol, Conn. 
15 Park Row, New York City; 912 Morris Bldg., 1421 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 418 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio; 
703 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N. Y.; 538 Hospital Trust 
Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


(ALL PROMPT AND SHIPSHAPE) 
FROM THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


CC Geet Taady “BRISTOL FASHION” 
———— 


Organized in 1850 
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Truman and Ike the Real Winners 


President Truman got the early off- 
year election returns at a dinner given in 
his honor by the Women’s National Dem- 
ocratic Club. By the time he turned off 
his bedside radio at midnight he knew 
for sure that Herbert H. Lehman, whom 
he had specifically endorsed, was to be 
the new senator from New York. 

The next day the President received a 
telegram from John Foster Dulles, the 
defeated Republican candidate, which 
confirmed the analysis he had arrived at 
the night before. It said: “You win.” 

Mr. Truman felt that the New York 
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The winners: Harry S. Truman... 


outcome, as well as others, confirmed his 
belief that a majority of voters. still 
wanted the “welfare state” and weren't 
impressed with the dangers of “statism.” 
Democratic Chairman William Boyle as- 
sured him that this trend would mean a 
gain of five Senate seats; now held by 
Western Republicans, and a net gain of 
about fifteen seats in the House in the 
1950 Congressional election. 

The Republicans, as might be expected, 
disagreed. They pointed to returns from 
New Jersey, where Republican Gov. Al- 
fred E. Driscoll was reelected, Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft's victory in an election-reform 
referendum in Ohio, and California’s 
decision to backtrack on old-age pensions. 
But, like Dulles, most of them conceded 
that Mr. Truman and his Fair Deal were 
still riding high. 

Ike*’s Star: Defeat of Dulles, who 
had totally rejected tactics of “me-tooism” 
and attacked the Truman Administra- 
tion’s domestic policies head on, gave aid 
and. comfort to the wing of the Re- 
publican Party that wants to compro- 
mise with the welfare-state idea. It also 
turned many Republicans to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, current favorite for the 
GOP Presidential nomination in 1952 
(according to the Gallup poll), on the 
theory that his middle-of-the-roadism 
might be the answer to their comeback 
problem. 

Even though Ike Eisenhower had re- 
fused to say whom he would vote for in 
the New York election, commenting non- 
committally that he would support “those 
whose principles support the preserva- 
tion of freedom and liberty,” he, almost 
as much as Mr. Truman, was a winner. 
Nobody sent him a telegram saying so, 
but the parade of imposing Republicans 
offering him unsolicited support was con- 
firmation enough.* 


New York for Fair Deal 


The popularity of Mr. Truman’s Fair 
Deal wasn’t the only explanation of the 
vote in New York’s special Senatorial 
election—Democrat Lehman, 2,585,074, 


*For election opinions, see Raymond Moley’s Per- 
spective, page 100, and Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 
ton Tides, page 26. 


Republican Dulles, 2,395,189. There 
were other factors: 

> One was Lehman’s personal popularity, 
which had already gained him four terms 
as governor and two as lieutenant gover- 
nor. 

> Another was the fact that mayoralty 
races had caused unusually heavy regis- 
trations in the urban centers of the state, 
where labor is strong and overwhelming- 
ly Democratic. 

All this was cold comfort for the GOP, 
however, for the fact remained that Dulles 
had chosen to make the Fair Deal the cen- 
tral issue of his campaign. 

Just as Lehman’s victory was a victory 
for President Truman, so Dulles’s defeat 
was a defeat for Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 
Dulles, who had been named by Dewey 
to fill ailing Democratic Sen. Robert F. 
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... and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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Keystone 


In New York, Mrs. Kelly was elected to Congress, Lehman (with wife) to Senate, Brown swamped a Red... 


Wagner's unexpired term until the spe- 
cial election, was in effect the governor's 
hand-picked candidate. The governor, 
moreover, had campaigned strenuously 
for him even though he may not have ap- 
proved of Dulles’s hit-the-line tactics. 
In fact, there were few Republicans 
anywhere in New York State who could 
find anything in the election returns to 
cheer about: 
>In New York City, although the Re- 
publican candidate Newbold Morris had 
Liberal and Fusion Party support, Dem- 
ocratic Mayor William O’Dwyer was 
swept back into office with a plurality of 
308,430. The Democrats also captured all 
five borough presidencies and 24 of the 
25 seats in the City Council, and they 
elected Mrs. Edna F. Kelly to Congress. 
> Upstate the Democrats not only held 
their own in such Democratic cities as 
Albany; they were victorious in eight 
traditionally Republican strong- 
holds—Syracuse, Binghamton, 
Rome, Cortland, Ithaca, Geneva, 
Port Jervis, and Hudson. 
Communists and fellow travelers 
took an equally bad beating in the 
elections: 
> Rep. Vito Marcantonio, the Amer- 
ican Labor Party candidate for 
mayor of New York City, received 
only 356,423 votes, far short of 
what he expected. For the first 
time since the splinter political 
groups were organized, the ALP 
total fell below the Liberal Party’s. 
> City Councilman Benjamin Davis 
Jr., one of the eleven Communist 
Party leaders convicted of conspir- 
ing to teach and advocate the over- 
throw of the government, was 
swamped in his bid for reelection 
from the 21st Senatorial District in 
Harlem. Although the Communists 
mobilized their entire national or- 
ganization, bringing in workers 
from as far away as California and 
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spending no less than $100,000, Davis 
lost by 3 to 1 to Earl Brown, a Negro 
reporter for Life magazine, who had the 
Democratic, Republican, and Liberal 
Party nominations. 

The 1950 outlook was as bad for the 
Communists and fellow travelers as for 
the Republicans. Their last stronghold 
was Marcantonio’s Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District. And there was already talk 
of running Brown against Marcantonio 
next year. With a three-party coalition 
backing him, the odds were he could re- 
tire the party-liner from Congress. 


Curtains for Bosses 


Neither Frank (“I am the law”) 
Hague, for 32 years New Jersey’s politi- 
cal dictator, nor James Michael Curley, 
four-time mayor of Boston, had quite be- 
lieved it. Through the years they had 





... and O'Dwyer won Sloan Simpson’s 
approval as well as the City Hall 
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become conditioned to power, bossing 
governors, senators, and judges as well 
as their constituents. It had been obvious 
of late that being a boss wasn’t what it 
used to be, what with the competition 
of Federal patronage and an increasingly 
enlightened electorate. But neither Boss 
Hague nor Boss Curley had been willing 
to admit that his day, and the day of old- 
style bossism, was over—until last week. 

New Jersey: The 73-year-old 
Hague’s crown had been knocked askew 
last May when a Freedom Party ticket 
headed by John V. Kenny rode into 
office in Jersey City, the boss’s longtime 
personal fief. But the old chieftain still 
headed up the New Jersey Democratic 
Party and was a vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. Win- 
ning the state governorship would be 
what he needed to recoup his power. 

Hague’s hand-picked candidate, Elmer 
H. Wene (pronounced like bean), 
a millionaire poultry raiser, waged 
a confident, hard-hitting campaign, 
charging Governor Driscoll with 
improvidence, plotting to extort a 
monstrous income tax, and being 
unfair to bingo (made an issue by 
the Catholic Church, which relies 
on the game as a fund raiser). As 
the campaign closed, Hague an- 
nounced, as arrogant as ever, that 
“we will take over in Trenton in 
January.” 

The first returns counted Nov. 8, 
the vote from pivotal Jersey City 
and Hudson County, showed how 
wrong he was. In the old days the 
Hague organization had contrived 
to offset GOP rural strength by de- 
livering at least a 100,000 plurality 
in Hudson. This time Mayor Kenny 
of Jersey City, as a dutiful Demo- 
crat, had endorsed Wene. But 
among the party workers, every- 
one knew, the word had gone out— 
work for Driscoll and vote for Dris- 
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coll. Wene lost Jersey City by 20,000 and 
prevailed in the county only by 1,500. 
Thus fortified, Driscoll carried the state 
by 80,000 votes. 

The next day Wene’s secretary bought 
a 7-inch kitchen knife, smeared it with 
catsup, and sent it to Kenny with this 
note: “Dear John: I pulled this out of 

. Wene’s back this morning and I 
thought you might need it for future 
reference.” And Frank Hague issued the 
understatement of the week, announcing 
that he was “stepping aside” as state 
party leader. 

Boston: In the New England metrop- 
olis four candidates vied to pull the rug 
from under Jim Curley, but only one 
threatened—John B. Hynes, the sedate, 
competent City Clerk who had subbed 
for Curley in 1947 while the mayor 
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Driscoll of New Jersey and Hynes of Boston* sideswiped two once-powerful political machines 


served a five-month prison sentence for 
mail fraud. Hynes’s efficient, if un- 
dramatic, administration had impressed 
the Hub. But on returning to City Hall, 
Curley had dismissed his loyal lieutenant 
with a flip crack. He told newsmen as he 
left for home after his first day back that 
he had “accomplished more in six hours 
than has been done here in the past five 
months.” Johnny Hynes seethed, took a 
ten-day vacation, and decided to run for 
mayor himself. Curley cemented this 
resolve by proposing a mocking toast to 
Hynes at a City Council luncheon: “He 
can have my job any time—whenever I 
quit.” 

Curley had figured to win reelection 
with the same strategy he had used suc- 
cessfully before, splitting the opposition 
and sliding into office. Referring to 
Hynes as “the Republican candidate from 
the State Street wrecking crew,” he 
launched a blistering personal attack on 
his former clerk. 

As if by signal the anti-Curleyites, who 
had not been certain until then whom 
to back, rallied to Hynes. The GOP 
Boston Herald endorsed him fulsomely. 
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On Election Day Republicans by-passed 
George F. Oakes, the only nominal Re- 
publican running, and massed ranks for 
Hynes. The final count: Hynes, 137,836; 
Curley, 126,663. 

Unlike Frank Hague, Curley showed 
no disposition to toss in the towel. 
Dreamily comparing himself with the 
also-deposed Winston Churchill and 
Eamon De Valera, he allowed that if 
they could take it, he would manage to 
bear up. Two circumstances, however, 
made it a good bet that the “purple 
shamrock” was finished: His age—he will 
be 77 by next election—and a new city 
charter, which will sharply curb the 
powers of Boston mayors from now on. 

Philadelphia: Another long-invinci- 
ble machine came a cropper in the 
Quaker City, where the Republican or- 


ganization had maintained a_ throttle 
hold on City Hall for more years than 
most residents could remember; regis- 
tered Republicans outnumbered Demo- 
crats by nearly three to one. The last two 
years, however, had witnessed more than 
the usual quota of messy scandals—tax 
shortages, embezzlements, graft—more, 
apparently, than even normally devout 
Republicans could stomach. The usually 
Republican Evening Bulletin declared 
that the central campaign issue was “re- 
volt against, or submission to, flagrant 


- abuses in the management of city af- 


fairs.” 

The mayoralty was not at stake, but 
the Democratic candidates surprised even 
themselves by sweeping the important 
offices of city treasurer, controller, regis- 
ter of wills, and coroner. 

Local problems rather than the issue 
of bossism influenced the outcome in 
other major cities: 

Pittsburgh—Democratic Mayor David 
L. Lawrence had claimed progress toward 
making the city a “showplace for the 
world.” His Republican rival, Timothy 





*Both pictured with their wives. 
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Ryan, charged Lawrence had “failed jut- 
terly” to achieve this. The voters en- 
dorsed Lawrence, 151,944 votes to 95,- 
630, the biggest mayoralty margin ever 
rolled up in Pittsburgh. 

Detroit—The central issue was a bitter 
election fight between the CIO and the 
AFL. The CIO campaigned for 35-year- 
old George Edwards, Harvard-educated 
former UAW official. The AFL backed 
Albert E. Cobo, for fourteen years De- 
troit’s efficient City Treasurer. Cobo won, 
309,000 to 204,000. 

Cleveland—Democratic Mayor Thomas 
A. Burke enhanced his reputation as one 
of the city’s greatest all-time vote getters 
by defeating Republican Franklin A. 
Polk 2 to 1. In Ohio at large the voters 
approved the “Massachusetts-type” bal- 
lot plan, which abolishes straight-ticket 
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voting. This was figured to give Senator 
Taft an added 100,000 votes for reelec- 
tion in 1950. robbing his opponent of the 
advantage of having popular Gov, Frank 
Lausche at the top of his ticket. 


California Spank 


California Democrats had been pre- 
pared to hail a victory in the special elec- 
tion in the Fifth Congressional District 
(the western half of San Francisco) as 
dramatic proof of a countrywide Demo- 
cratic trend. Last week the Democratic 
candidate, California AFL chief John 
Shelley, handily defeated Republican 
Lloyd J. Cosgrove as expected; in the 
strongly pro-labor Fifth District he could 
hardly fail. But instead of being spot- 
lighted as a momentous portent, Shelley’s 
victory was overshadowed by the out- 
come of another election contest—the 
approval of Proposition 2. 

In adopting Proposition 2, Californians, 
incredible as it sounded, had voted to 
pay elderly persons less, not more, in 
pensions. Actually the proposition was 
not a measure to discriminate against the 
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old and unfortunate. Rather it was in the 
nature of a reaction from an impulsive 
commitment which had been made by the 
voters a year ago. 

Utepia: The 1948 law, rammed 
through by the state’s most powerful pres- 
sure group, its 200,000 old-age pension- 
ers, had given California the highest 
average pension payments and the lowest 
eligibility terms in the country. It pro- 
vided $75 a month ($85 for the blind), 
lowered the qualifying age from 65 to 
63, and cut out the requirement that 
financially able relatives provide some 
aid. And it promised to shove the state 
speedily into the poorhouse. 

Pension costs tripled overnight to hit 
an estimated $150,000,000 level and push 
the state budget over $1,000,000,000 for 
the first time. More than 42,000 new 
eligibles got on the rolls in the first six 
months. 

Proposition 2, passed by a thumping 
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To Ching’s surprise, Lewis’s miners marched grimly back to work after a fruitless strike 


margin, was the fruit of a bid by alarmed 
citizens for a more modest setup. It does 
not change the amount of the pension 
payments (although it authorizes the leg- 
islature to do so) but returns the qualify- 
ing age to 65, restores relatives’ respon- 
sibility, and sharply cuts the amount of 
personal property a pensioner may own 
and still qualify. Fiscal experts estimate 
that it would knock 41,000 off the pen- 
sion rolls and save $65,000,00U this year. 


STRIKES: 


Two Down, None to Go 


Great expectations stirred Pittsburgh 
last Friday. Philip Murray’s United 
Steelworkers of America and the giant 
United States Steel Corp. were about to 
come to terms, wrapping up a nationwide 
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settlement of the 42-day-old strike. At 
5 p.m. Murray and his officers went into 
a secret huddle with U. S. Steel represent- 
atives. Two hours and twenty minutes 
later Murray emerged, looking tired but 
triumphant. That evening the news was 
released to the press. 

For Murray, it was victory. By striking 
he had won more than the President's 
fact-finding board had been ready to 
grant. Following the Bethlehem formula, 
the USA extracted $100 monthly pen- 
sions for workers over 65 with 25 years of 
service. As a face saver for Benjamin 
Fairless, the firmest opponent of “noncon- 
tributory” pensions, an additional 5 cents 
an hour for social insurance would be split 
50-50 by the company and the employes. 

It was over. With U. S. Steel’s 177,000 
workers ordered back to their jobs im- 
mediately, 32 per cent of the industry’s 
output would again be rolling out of the 
mills. The other great steel corporations 
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had already fallen into line, and the 
smaller outfits were scurrying to follow 
suit. Peace was guaranteed for at least 
the next two years. 

Blow to Lewis: But Murray had not 
only triumphed over management. In 


winning his new contract, he had out-- 


maneuvered John L. Lewis and the disci- 
plined United Mine Workers. By settling 
first, Murray had left the wily old cam- 
paigner out in the open where he could 
draw the fire of the President, the public, 
and the coal operators. If there was a 
“national emergency” now, it could be 
laid squarely on Lewis's doorstep. Still 
smarting from the two astronomical con- 
tempt fines slapped on him by the Fed- 
eral courts, the aging, embittered UMW 
dictator had tried to avoid just this. 

But from the start luck ran against 
Lewis. His shift from a three-day week 


last July 1 to a “No Day” week (Lewisese 
for strike) on Sept. 19 had been specifi- 
cally designed to reduce above-ground 
stockpiles to such a point that the coal 
operators would be forced to meet his 
demands for fat increases in benefit pay- 
ments to the dwindling welfare fund. 
But the stockpiles had not dwindled. 
The steel strike had cut down coal 
consumption in the steel mills. A bloom- 
ing Indian summer double-crossed Lewis 
by cutting down demands for coal from 
householders. By Nov. 1 the supply on 
hand was still enough to last another 30 
days. But his miners had no groceries 
stockpiled against the hunger of a long 
strike. And though they held, Lewis 
knew they would not hold indefinitely. 
Journey’s End: When Phil Murray 
broke the steel front by settling with 
Bethlehem Steel two weeks ago, John L. 
Lewis read the handwriting on the wall. 
His last chance was to repeat his old 





maneuver of splitting the coal operators. 
It was to this end that he journeyed to 
Chicago to dicker privately with the Illi- 
nois coal people. But again, the times 
were against him. In the past, Republi- 
can Gov. Dwight Green, a good friend, 
could have come to his aid with a little 
political pressure. No help was forth- 
coming from the Democrat in the gover- 
nor’s mansion, Adlai Stevenson. And 
nothing happened. 

Last Wednesday Lewis was confronted 
by an unpleasant choice. He could stick 
to his coal strike or he could capitulate. 
The first would mean certain reprisal 
from President Truman in the form of a 
Taft-Hartley injunction and a govern- 
ment-dictated settlement. The second 
would mean an even more staggering 
blow to the myth of his invincibility. He 
chose the second, perhaps on the theory 
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more volunteers and draw more cash. 
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that if he ran away now, he would still 
live to fight another day. 

Calling together the 200 rubber stamps 
who make up his policy committee, the 
UMW chieftain announced his intentions. 
The committee’s “decision,” couched in 
Lewis’s typical Victorian rhetoric, assailed 
the coal operators for their “sordid and 
mercenary appetite” and their “attempt 
to brutalize the American miner.” As an 
“act of good faith designed to con- 
tribute to the public convenience,” the un- 
ion’s 380,000 bituminous miners would 
return to work for three weeks, or until 
Nov. 30. In ordinary language, the strike 
had collapsed after 52 days of hardship 
for the miners. 

Two days later, on Friday, Nov. 11, 
Lewis called one of his rare press con- 
ferences. But although he quoted 
Charles Dickens, Greek mythology, and 
William Cullen Bryant, slashed at Fed- 
eral Conciliator Cyrus Ching, and again 
berated the coal operators, Lewis was a 
success only as a master of florid invec- 
tive. His invitation to confer with any- 
body to arrive at a “constructive solution 
of the problem” was calmly rebuffed by 
the operators and Ching. 


Significance-- 

Lewis's capitulation settled nothing 
and satisfied nobody. Ching, who has 
felt the tip of Lewis’s cavalier boot once 
too often in the fruitless negotiations, is 
out for blood. It is a good bet that the 
UMW will be forced into some settlement 
before the Nov. 30 deadline. Justice De- 
partment lawyers are already drawing up 
a Taft-Hartley Act injunction to prevent 
another walkout. And even if the Presi- 
dent does not act, the three weeks of 
steady digging will build up coal stock- 
piles again. 

It is a grim time for Lewis. The miners, 
whose faith in him has always been meas- 
ured by the good contracts he has won, 
are far from revolt. But for the first time 
since the early ’30s, the Colossus of the 
Coal Fields has been cut down to size. 


THE CABINET: 


Cap Out, Oscar In 


As a power administrator, War Pro- 
duction Board chairman, and finally In- 
terior Secretary, Julius A. Krug had 
labored long and faithfully for the Roose- 
velt and Truman Administrations. But in 
1948 Cap Krug (for Captain Kidd, a 
boyhood nickname) made one big mis- 
take. He hadn’t campaigned for Mr. Tru- 
man’s reelection as effectively as some 
of his Fair Deal associates thought he 
should have. 

It was Krug’s Under Secretary, Oscar 
L. Chapman, who, as advance man for 
the President’s campaign train, mobilized 
the Interior Department’s immense :nilu- 
ence in the West for the UD mucias. 
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Chapman (and son): H.S.T.’s man 


When the votes were in, Chapman could 
share credit for the winning of the West 
with Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan. 

Since that time Krug had been on 
cordial terms with the President, but he 
was in Coventry as far as the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was con- 
cerned. As a result of this fall from grace, 
the secretary was subjected to a steady 
needling from the party brass. Last week 
Cap Krug finally reacted to the treat- 
ment. 

At the President’s weekly press con- 
ference a reporter asked: “Do you care 
to comment on the report that you sent 
a strong letter to Secretary Krug on 
reclamation?” No comment, Mr. Truman 
answered curtly. Capital newswriters 
took the bit in their teeth. They called 
Krug and asked him if predictions that 
he was about to resign were true. Late 
Thursday afternoon Krug succumbed. 

“I am leaving,” he told reporters. “I 
have been waiting a long time to leave.” 
Then he sat down and wrote the President 
a disjointed letter of resignation. By the 
time Mr. Truman received it, he had 
read the news on the ticker. The next 
day the President accepted the resigna- 
tion as of Dec. 1. His easy and immediate 
choice for successor: Oscar L. Chapman, 
the New Deal career man. 


CHARITIES: 


All for One, One for All 


Strikes were not the only hindrance to 
production in Detroit factories. The time 
of company executives and workers was 
taken up with appeals for various chari- 
table causes. Repeated drives proved to 
be a headache for management and 
workers alike. 

Two years ago Henry Ford II, boss of 
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the Ford empire, decided to take action. 
He called a meeting of Michigan’s key 
leaders. They agreed on plans to support 
each year a single drive in the shops and 
offices which would take in all the ap- 
peals—the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, the March of Dimes, and scores 
of others. It took more than a year for 
the plans to mature; a limited pilot cam- 
paign was tried out early this year. 

Last week the Michigan plan paid off. 
Detroit completed its first all-inclusive 
drive in 650 plants and offices under the 
name of the United Foundation Torch 
Fund. The goal had been set at $8,550,- 
000. At a turkey dinner last Thursday 
night in the Statler Hotel, 650 committee 
chairmen, district leaders, and canvassers 
cheered lustily at the news: the drive 
had gone over the top with $8,918,349 
and the final total was sure to exceed 
$9,000,000. 

In the neighboring communities of 
Flint and Pontiac similar victories were 
announced. More money had been raised 
from more individual contributors than 
ever before. 

At the Statler dinner a jubilant wire 
from Henry Ford II was read: “It con- 
firms the belief many of us have had that 
a united campaign, with everybody giv- 
ing everything they've got to a single 
hard-hitting campaign, is the best way 
to get good results.” 

The contribution of the Ford company 
was the most spectacular of all. Ford 
workers had been given a quota of $525,- 
000. When the drive was over, they had 
contributed the unprecedented total of 
$840,000, or nearly $10 a worker. With 
the corporation’s gift of $310,000 added 
to this sum, it became the largest single 
contribution of its kind in the history of 
public-health-and-welfare fund raising. 

In every respect the United Fund 
technique proved that it could inspire 
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Henry Ford II: Coordinated drive 
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Commission, has described him as “the 
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The Election and Foreign Policy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N various quarters it is asserted that 
I the New York Senatorial election 
has endangered the bipartisan foreign- 
policy front, not only because one of 
the principal Republican makers of 
that front was defeated but also 
because President Truman openly 
and vigorously opposed his election. 

It is said that the Presi- 
dent thus displayed ingrati- 
tude for the services of John 
Foster Dulles and so dis- 
couraged cooperation in the 
realm of foreign policy by 
other Republicans. To the 
best knowledge of this cor- 
respondent, this is the first 
appearance of a doctrine 
that general agreement 
about foreign policy implies 
either agreement or a truce with re- 
gard to domestic policy. It has not 
been suggested before that the Re- 
publicans who support the bipartisan 
foreign policy either seek or are en- 
titled to the gratitude of the Demo- 
cratic Party or of a Democratic Presi- 
dent in his capacity as a party leader. 


f 


HE bipartisan policy front took form 
Tin 1943, when Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull began his consultations 
with Congressional leaders of both 
parties on the creation of what became 
the United Nations. It has been ex- 
tended to other phases of our foreign 
policy, although it has never cov- 
ered them all. 

Never, at any time, has it implied 
a political truce or any softening of 
party conflict on the domestic front. 
In theory and practice, among its sup- 
porters, it has meant that partisan poli- 
tics stops at the water’s edge. On that 
basis it has survived three nationwide 
Congressional elections and two Presi- 
dential elections, in addition to vari- 
ous special contests such as the Dulles- 
Lehman campaign in New York. 

Certainly, Mr. Dulles himself did 
not feel inhibited by his participation 
in the bipartisan front from attacking 
with full vigor the philosophy and 
many specific parts of the Fair Deal. 
Just as certainly, his very important 
contributions to a bipartisan foreign 
policy were never motivated by an ex- 
pectation of gratitude from the Demo- 
cratic Party or Mr. Truman as leader 
of that party. 





On their side, the Democrats, from a 
partisan viewpoint, have no occasion 
to feel grateful to Republican support- 
ers of a common foreign policy. They 
have good reasons to believe that in 
the main the foreign policy pursued 
during the last few years has held the 
confidence of a great majority of the 
voters. On the whole, Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the 
Senate and House have had 
greater success against Re- 
publican isolationists than 
against Republican mem- 
bers of the bipartisan front. 
Other things being equal, it 
would almost certainly be to 
the advantage of the Demo- 
cratic Party if the Republi- 
can Party were to revert to 
its prewar role in foreign policy, which 
was predominantly one of isolationist 
opposition to the Administration. 

Dulles’s defeat cannot even remote- 
ly be attributed to his foreign-policy 
views or role, On the contrary, these 
won him support which he otherwise 
would not have had. Lehman’s ma- 
jority would have been very much 
larger if foreign policy had been an 
issue between the major parties in 
the campaign. 

The election of Dulles of course 
would have strengthened the bipar- 
tisan front in the Senate. Except for a 
brief few months, however, Dulles’s 
contributions to our foreign policy 
were made without the benefit of elec- 
tive office. He entered the picture in 
the 1944 campaign as Dewey’s chief 
foreign-policy adviser. It is in that 
capacity in two elections, combined 
with his own high ability and unusual 
knowledge of international affairs, 
that he has been one of the chief 
makers of foreign policy during the 
past five years. 


F the President does not call upon 
I Dulles for conspicuous service in 
foreign affairs during the coming year, 
it will be, I think, not because of per- 
sonal resentment but because of the 
1950 election in New York, in which 
Lehman will run again and Dulles 
may again be his opponent and Dewey 
may seek a third term. Such an omis- 
sion, however, would not be likely to 
hurt either Dulles or the Republican 
Party in New York. 
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more volunteers and draw more cash. 
Every participating agency, except the 
Red Cross, was scheduled to receive 
more money from the United Fund this 
year than it had raised by its own efforts 
last year. The Red Cross allocation was 
$750,000, the same as its goal last year. 


Significance 


Detroit’s spectacular success in bring- 
ing all appeals under a single umbrella 
may be the ideal solution for hundreds 
of other communities which have been 
wrestling with the same problem. 

It was the growth of too many appeals 
which led to the creation of the Commu- 
nity Chests in the first place about 30 
years ago. The Chests have expanded to 
cover 1,250 towns and cities, represent- 
ing more than 14,000 agencies. Last year 
they raised $188,000,000, and this year, 
with their campaigns currently in full 
swing, they hope to raise more. 

But the Chests were outgrown. Nu- 
merous organizations, both national and 
local, have sprung up in the health-and- 
welfare field. Some of them have felt 
that their own direct appeal to the public 
was the only way of getting their mes- 
sage across. The Red Cross, formerly in 
many of the Community Chests, in re- 
cent years has insisted on its fund-raising 
independence. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, the most energetic 
of the new health groups, was even more 
adamant in this stand. 

Under the Michigan compromise, 
however, their autonomy is carefully 
safeguarded. They reserve the right to 
appeal on their own to those sections of 
the public not covered by the United 


_Fund, and the money raised for them 


is handled separately. This may prove 
to be a national pattern, especially in large 
industrial and business communities. 


THE SERVICES: 


Crommelin’s Creek 


Retiring under forced draft from its 
clash with the Air Force, the Navy was 
still clearing its decks of the officers who 
had provoked the ill-starred engagement. 
Last week Capt. John G. Crommelin was 
hit with the business end of a swab. For 
firing the first salvo against Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson and the Pentagon 
brass, Crommelin was removed from his 
job with the Office of Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, severely reprimanded, and as- 
signed as aviation officer to the staff of 
the commander of the Western Sea Fron- 
tier in San Francisco. 

Though Crommelin had violated Navy 
regulations “deliberately” by releasing 
classified material to the press, Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman did not subject the 
naval flier to a court-martial. But the 
reprimand would be attached to Crom- 
melin’s service record. 
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Kingpin Costello, Gamblers’ Gambler 


Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New 
Orleans, president of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, which represents the 
governments of 9,500 cities and towns in 
the United States, has called on the Fed- 
eral government for help in fighting what 
he describes as a tightly knit nationwide 
network of crime. This crime syndicate 
has extended its activities throughout the 
nation, Mayor Morrison declares. It has 
become so powerful that it threatens to 
take over the governments of several of 
“the nation’s key cities.” 

At the head of the syndicate, Morrison 
says, is the gambler Frank Costello, “one 
of the most pernicious and dangerous in- 
fluences in America today and probably 
one of the ten most powerful men in the 
country.” 

Who is Frank Costello? How does he 
operate? How much truth is there in the 


oughly legitimate businessman, Frank 
Costello insists. He leads a quiet, circum- 
spect life, obeys every comma, semicolon, 
and question mark of the law, gives gen- 
erously to charity, and mingles with the 
“best people.” 

It pains Costello greatly to find him- 
self constantly accused of being the na- 
tion’s leading gangster, “America’s Crime 
King,” or the “Prime Minister of the Un- 
derworld.” Nor can he quite understand 
why the newspapers should persist in 
coupling his name with that of every 
cheap racketeer who happens to stumble 
into a wayward bullet. During the recent 
mayoralty campaign in New York, he 
was alternately bewildered and sorrowed 
by the efforts of Newbold Morris, the 
Republican and Liberal Party candidate, 
to make him the issue. Morris kept charg- 
ing that Costello was the real ruler of 





International 


Partnership dissolved: Unlike Costello, “Bugsy” Siegel was a violent man 


charges against him? In the following ar- 
ticle Harold Lavine, NEwsweEeEx Associate 
Editor, throws light on the answers: 


One of life’s major irritants, Frank Cos- 
tello maintains, is the stubborn refusal of 
city, state, and Federal law-enforcement 
agencies to consider him an eminently 
respectable member of society, if not a 
pillar of same. Costello, a man with a 
passion for respectability, concedes that 
he sowed a few wild oats in his youth, 
but the boy grew wiser as well as older, 
he says. The young New York hoodlum, 
who ran with the notorious Gopher Gang 
and the no-less-unsavory Hudson Dusters 
during the first world war, is now a thor- 
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Tammany Hall and that Tammany there- 
fore was inextricably linked with the 
underworld. Costello thinks it silly that 
his dabbling in Democratic politics in 
New York should lower the party in any- 
one’s estimation. 

It disturbs him, too. He actually has 
a psychiatrist, Dr. Richard Hoffman, who 
recently declared: “Costello came to me 
two years ago. He didn’t sleep so well. 
His mind was troubled.” 

The late Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
of New York used to call Frank Costello 
the world’s biggest and most corrupt 
gambler. Gov. Thomas E. Dewey says: 
“He’s a gangster.” Virgil W. Peterson, 
operating director of the Chicago Crime 


Commission, has described him as “the 
lord of the underworld of the entire 
United States.” Federal narcotics agents 
claim that he dominates the Unione Si- 
ciliana, “the modern Mafia,” which, they 
say, is the nation’s biggest peddler of il- 
legal drugs. 

Last spring the California Commission 
on Organized Crime, an investigative 
body headed by retired Admiral William 
H. Standley, former U.S. ambassador to 
Russia, reported to Gov. Earl Warren 
that Costello was “the present head of the 
great underworld organization, with 
headquarters in New York, which is 
called by its own members “The Com- 
bination.’ The so-called ‘Murder, Inc.’,” 
the commission said, “is the enforcement 
branch of this organization.” 

Such charges make Costello weary. 
They simply aren’t true, he declares. 
He’s a businessman, that’s all. 

The Man: Costello certainly looks 
the part he plays. He has the swarthy 
complexion, the prominent nose, and the 
dark hair and eyes of his native Italy, 
but otherwise he would pass unnoticed 
in Wall Street, where he owns extensive 
properties as president of the 79 Wall 
Street Corp. There is nothing obtrusive 
about him. He travels without a body- 
guard. He dresses conservatively, usually 
in a blue double-breasted suit with a thin 
chalk stripe, a white shirt, and a red 
figured tie. Always carefully groomed, he 
keeps himself well-barbered and well- 
manicured. He murders the King’s Eng- 
lish, but in a well-modulated voice. He 
rarely loses his temper. 

He lives comfortably but, for a man 
of wealth, not ostentatiously in a seven- 
room apartment at 115 Central Park 
West, a good neighborhood but hardly 
the most pretentious in Manhattan. The 
rental is $300 a month. He spends fre- 
quent week ends in a twelve-room, white- 
brick house in Sands Point, L. I., which 
he bought in his wife’s name in June 
1944 for $31,000; and he vacations in 
Hot Springs, Ark., and Miami. 

He married his wife, the former Lo- 
retta Geigerman, in 1914. They are a 
devoted couple. Unless business has 
called him out of town, they never fail 
to have dinner together. 

At 58, Costello is comfortably stout. 
He drinks sparingly—a whisky sour be- 
fore lunch, a highball or two after dinner 
—but he loves rich food and eats heartily. 
Except for an occasional round of golf 
he avoids exercise. 

Precisely what is Costello’s business? 
He answers evasively: this and _ that. 
Aside from his real-estate holdings in 
Wall Street, he says, he owns a gam- 
bling house or two or maybe three, but 
only, he swiftly adds, in communities 
where gambling is legal or where the law 
tolerates it. He also owns several slot- 
machine combines, but again, only where 
the law looks with favor on slot machines 
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Costello’s business associates include “Greasy Thumb,” “Loud Mouth,” “The Waiter” and “Longie” 


or looks the other way. Costello says: “I'm 
the king of the slots,” but that hardly 
makes him a gangster or a criminal, he 
insists. 

Just about every Federal agency has 
tried at one time or another to put Cos- 
tello in jail, and so have a score of state 
and city prosecutors. Costello is probably 
the most-investigated man in history. 
Right now, Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath has two special assistants, M. H. 
Goldschein and Vincent P. Russo, look- 
ing into his activities. The investigation 
has taken Goldschein and Russo from 
Miami to Denver to Los Angeles and now 
to Kansas City. Working with them are 
narcotics agents, income-tax agents, and 
agents of the Alcohol Tax Unit. 

The Boy: Costello served his first and 
last term in jail in 1915. The charge: 
carrying a revolver. Although the govern- 
ment has failed in every attempt to send 
him back since, it still isn’t discouraged. 
For in his youth Costello was more than 
merely a bad boy. He was one of the big- 
gest mobsters that Prohibition spawned, 
in a class with Al Capone. His associates 
included Scarface Al; “Big Bill” Dwyer, 
the rumrunner; “Lucky” Luciano, the 
white-slaver; Joe Adonis, boss of the 
Brooklyn rackets and Louis “Lepke” Buc- 
halter, boss of Brooklyn’s “Murder, Inc.”; 
Willie Bioff, the labor leader who later 
went to prison for a $1,000,000 shake- 
down of the movie industry; Frank Erick- 
son, the bookie; “Longie” Zwillman, 
the New Jersey racket czar; and as- 
sorted murderers, extortionists, boot- 
leggers, dope smugglers, and pimps. 

And he remains on intimate terms with 
most of his boyhood associates, that is, 
those who are still alive. 

Like his present activities, Frank Cos- 
tello’s earliest years are shrouded in un- 
certainty. He was born in Southern Italy, 
probably on Jan. 26, 1891, probably in 
the province of Calabria. His real name 
may be Francesco Castello, or Castiglia, 
or Stello, or Saverria, or Saverio. He him- 
self doesn’t seem to know. 

His family moved to Naples when he 
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was an infant and to New York when he 
was 4. They settled in Hell's Kitchen. 
At 17 he was arrested for assault and 
robbery. Four years later he was arrested 
again, on the same charges. He was re- 
leased both times, but the arrests re- 
mained on his record and were largely 
responsible for his receiving ten months 
in prison when he was caught with a gun. 

On his release Costello made himself 
a promise: He never, never again would 
spend a minute behind bars. From this 
moment on he was going to play it smart. 
He went into the rackets. 

His first venture was a company which 
manufactured and distributed punch- 
boards. They were a craze, and for a 
while he thrived. Eventually, of course, 
the craze died and the company went 
bankrupt, with a slew of assets that were 
uncollectable except with a gun for they 
consisted of debts owed by East Side 
gangsters. Costello took up rumrun- 
ning, joining up with “Big Bill” Dwyer, 
a former longshoreman who already had 


made a name for himself in the business. 

Soon they were the biggest rumrunners 
in the United States. For Costello quickly 
realized what few Prohibition mobsters 
ever did: that rumrunning was a business, 
not a blood bath. The object wasn’t to 
beat the law but to have as few brushes 
as possible with it. Occasionally, of 
course, brushes with the law couldn’t be 
avoided. One of the Costello-Dwyer 
speedboats, the Klip, was forced to fight 
a running gun battle with a Coast Guard 
cutter in broad daylight in the Hudson 
River. Costello considered that sort of 
thing regrettable, however. 

The Costello-Dwyer ring had its head- 
quarters in St. Pierre and Miquelon, the 
French islands just south of Newfound- 
land. It kept about a dozen speedboats, 
armored with steel plate and armed with 
machine guns, in harbors along the At- 
lantic Coast. Ashore it maintained ware- 
houses, garages, trucks, cutting plants, 
and wholesale and retail outlets. Once 
when his warehouses were jammed, Cos- 
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Wolf and Costello: The businessman consults his lawyer 
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Plain talk by a world citizen 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


WHEREVER GOODYEAR TIRES or other 
products are made and sold—around the 
globe—you’ll see these words proudly 
displayed. 

They have been translated into Span- 
ish, French, Portuguese—even into 
Arabic. And in all languages they speak 
the same challenging message— “Pro- 
tect Our Good Name.” 

But that is only the literal trans- 
lation of the phrase. 

The thousands who work for Good- 
year all over the world, as well as the 
millions who use Goodyear products, 
know these words as the expression of 


the integrity of a world citizen. 


They tell eloquently of the deter- 
mination of the entire Goodyear organ- 
ization to push standards of product 
excellence ever higher and higher. They 
talk plainly of the watchfulness that 
constantly searches for new ways to 
improve Goodyear products—and new 
ways in which Goodyear products can 
serve mankind. 

And above all, these four words de- 
note the pride of responsibility that 
Goodyear’s decades of world leadership 
have instilled in Goodyear men and 
women—wherever they work. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement—aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
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tello bribed the butler of a famous mil- 
lionaire’s Long Island estate to let him 
keep his liquor there. 

The ring was organized like a legiti- 
mate business enterprise, with offices on 
Lexington Avenue. It had a traffic de- 
partment, a distribution department, a 
bookkeeping department, a department 
to make pay-offs, and an _ intelligence 
service. 

Costello not only paid the Coast Guard 
to let his boats through; he even hired 
Coast Guardsmen to operate the boats. 
He also kept the New York City Police 
paid off. Throughout Prohibition 
he didn’t lose one load of liquor to 
hijackers. New York’s “Finest” pro- 
tected his trucks. 

Only once was a load of his 
liquor confiscated, and that was an 
accident of history. It was the night 
Sacco and Vanzetti were executed. 
The entire Police Department was 
on 24-hour duty because authorities 
anticipated Communist disorders, 
and every cop had been directed to 
report immediately any untoward 
incident. When a jittery rookie in 
Staten Island saw a strange boat 
approaching the shore, he excitedly 
phoned in the news, suggesting that 
it might be landing “Russian 
agents.” Costello’s men walked into 
the arms of dozens of waiting po- 
licemen, much to everyone’s em- 
barrassment. 

In December 1925 Washington 
cracked down. Costello, Dwyer, 
and eighteen other members of 
the ring, including several Coast 
Guardsmen, were indicted for rum- 
running. Costello and Dwyer in addition 
were charged with bribing government 
and police officials and members of the 
Coast Guard. 

The legal proceedings dragged on for 
years. Dwyer and another defendant were 
eventually convicted and sent to Atlanta, 
but in Costello’s case the jury disagreed. 
The indictment hung over him until 1933, 
when it was dismissed on the ground 
that Prohibition had been repealed. Two 
years later Judge Francis A. Winslow, 
who presided at Costello’s trial, was 
charged by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee with “general corruption, collu- 
sion, favoritism, oppression, and judicial 
misconduct.” He resigned. 

The Peacemaker: Costello was not 
only a peaceful man himself. He was 
also a great force for peace in the under- 
world. He kept preaching the gospel to 
his colleagues that gang wars were bad 
for business. In 1929 there was a par- 
ticularly vicious outbreak of killings in 
Chicago, which culminated in the famous 
St. Valentine’s Day massacre when Ca- 
pone’s gunmen lined seven of “Bugs” 
Moran’s mobsters against a garage wall 
and machine-gunned them. 

Costello was appalled. He immediately 
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called all the mob chiefs to a peace con- 
ference in Atlantic City, where he made 
them understand that in order to live 
they would have to let live. Territories 
were allocated, and a system of under- 
world courts was established to settle 
disputes peaceably. 

It was about 1929 also that Costello 
went into the slot-machine business. One 
of his reasons, acquaintances say, was 
that Costello has always been fascinated 
by coin machines of any kind, vending 
machines as well as the “one-armed 
bandits.” He loves the idea of millions of 





people dropping millions of nickels, 
dimes, and quarters into slots. 

Through Arnold Rothstein, the gambler 
of “Black Sox” fame who subsequently 
became a sudden corpse when he 
welched on a bet, Costello had met 
“Dandy Phil” Kastel, a onetime extortion- 
ist. They became partners. Costello put 
up the money to organize the Tru-Mint 
Co., while Kastel bought several thou- 
sand machines from the Mills Novelty Co. 
of Chicago, installing them in speakeasies 
and candy stores. By 1933 Tru-Mint was 
doing so well that Costello didn’t mind 
the repeal of Prohibition at all. 

Soon after, Costello received a stunning 
blow: La Guardia’s election as mayor. 
La Guardia hated gambling with a pas- 
sion, and he particularly hated Costello. 
According to acquaintances, they had 
once been fairly friendly but fell out, and 


‘in the argument which ensued Costello 


had calmly spat in La Guardia’s eye. 

La Guardia launched a campaign to 
drive Costello’s slot machines from New 
York. He led the police on raids, smash- 
ing the machines with axes and sledges 
and dumping the remains in the sea. 

Just in the nick of time, however, a 
fairy godfather appeared: Huey Long, 
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La Guardia and sledge: Unfair to Costello 
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then senator from Louisiana. The story 
that Costello’s associates tell is this: 
Long had been spending his week ends 
in New York and had become involved 
with a woman. Some mobsters attempted 
to blackmail the Kingfish, and he went 
to Costello for help. Costello called in 
the blackmailers and ordered: Lay off. 
And in return Long invited Costello to 
bring his slot machines to Louisiana. 

Says Costello: “I got Phil Kastel, 
which is my associate, to go down there 
and work the things out.” 

As his assistants, Kastel employed Cos- 
tello’s two brothers-in-law, Dudley 
and Harold Geigerman. He also 
hired several odoriferous local 
characters, including “Diamond 
Jim” Moran, “Freddie” Rickerfor, 
and Carlos Marcello, who is consid- 
ered so dangerous a criminal that 
New Orleans police once had stand- 
ing orders to arrest him on sight. 

During the very first year Cos- 
tello’s profits in New Orleans alone 
were so great that the government 
was able to charge him, Kastel, and 
several others with having done it 
out of $798,000 in Federal income 
taxes. Costello himself estimated 
the profits for 1936-37 at $2,500,- 
000, but he insisted that he kept 
only a relatively small part, divid- 
ing the bulk among innumerable 
associates, including the Geigerman 
boys., District Judge Wayne Borah 
of New Orleans directed an ac- 
quittal. 

In, 1946 Costello received an- 
other stunning blow. Again it was 
an election that did it. DeLesseps 
Morrison became mayor and, like La 
Guardia in New York before him, went 
after Costello’s slots. 

Costello didn’t have to grieve too 
long about it, however. He was able to 
place the slots elsewhere. 

The Millionaire: Today Costello's 
slot-machine business is nationwide. The 
California Crime Commission estimates 
that it grosses no less than $2,000,000,- 
000 a year. Other estimates run as high 
as $3,000,000,000. In one year, Costello’s 
take alone was said to have been $33,- 
000,000. 

What does Costello do with his money? 
Apparently he just keeps reinvesting it. 
The chances are that even George Wolf, 
his lawyer, and Manny Kramer, his book- 
keeper of record, are a little hazy about 
the full extent of his business interests 
or how much property he owns. It’s 
possible that he isn’t too sure himself. 
In public, at least, he often seems quite 
forgetful. 

He denied having any connection with 
the Piping Rock Club in Saratoga until it 
was proved that he did. Then he an- 
nounced that he was severing his con- 
nection. He denied owning any part of 
the Copacabana night spot until the 
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New York police started an investigation. 
Then it was announced that his Copa 
interests had been “terminated.” 

For years he denied having any liquor 
interests, but in 1938 he admitted that 
shortly after repeal, he, “Dandy Phil,” 
and William Helis, the great and good 
friend of Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, 
had formed a syndicate and purchased 
the American distribution rights of the 
Whiteley Corp. (King’s Ransom and House 
of Lords Scotch). Later Helis bought out 
Costello and “Dandy Phil,” but he made 
Costello his New York agent. Still later 
there was a further reorganization and 
Costello reportedly was forced out com- 
pletely. Nevertheless, Republican Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin ap- 


the Colonial Inn, which in one season 
made a $3,000,000 profit, the Club Bo- 
heme, and the Club Greenacres. In ad- 
dition, each has private business inter- 
ests. Last year, for example, Frank Erick- 
son paid the Roney Plaza Hotel $50,000 
for a concession to make book at its 
Cabafia Club. 

Costello appears to own several vend- 
ing-machine companies. He also is deeply 
involved in the juke-box business. Here 
he used to call himself the Emby Dis- 
tribution Co. His vice president and sec- 
retary was Meyer Lansky. 

There is reason to believe that Cos- 
tello is a partner of the Capone syndicate 
in the nationwide racing-news service, 
which in recent years has pushed out 
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Costello in politics: Partner Erickson (extreme left) at a Lehman reception 


pears to have documentary evidence that 
Costello still draws 15,000 pounds a 
year, plus a shilling a bottle sold, to “ad- 
vertise” Whiteley’s Scotch. 

In Louisiana, Costello owns the Bever- 
ly Country Club, one of the most mag- 
nificent—and profitable—gambling houses 
in the United States. Kastel and Marcello 
manage it for him. 

He has even vaster interests in Florida. 
There his partners are Joey Adonis, the 
Lansky brothers, Jake and Meyer, Vincent 
“Blue Eyes Jimmy” Alo, and Frank Erick- 
son, who is reputedly the biggest book- 
maker in the nation. They are believed to 
have a working arrangement with the old 
“Capone syndicate,” which is now led 
by Jack “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Paul 
“The Waiter” Ricca, Hymie “Loud 
Mouth” Levin, Murray “The Camel” 
Humphries, and assorted characters with 
equally colorful names. 

They are reported to own jointly sev- 
eral Florida gambling houses, including 


most of the local independents who flour- 
ished before it was organized. One of 
them, James Ragen, said in 1946: “An- 
other time they [meaning the Capone 
syndicate] moved in with Frank Costello 
in New York, and we had a distributor 
named Tom Ryan and he got friendly 
with them and cut them in, so Dan Seri- 
tella [a syndicate man] came to me and 
said: ‘Costello is in with Tom Ryan and 
you might as well throw in the sponge’.” 
Shortly after Ragen was murdered. 
The Politician: Costello went into 
politics from necessity. He had to become 
a power in the Democratic machine in 
New York and in both Democratic and 
Republican machines elsewhere to pro- 
tect his rumrunning operation. He still is 
a power in Tammany Hall. In 1942 he 
was able to make the late Michael Ken- 
nedy leader of the Hall almost single- 
handed. A year later he was able to get 
the Democratic nomination for Justice 
of the New York Supreme Court for 
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Magistrate Thomas A. Aurelio over 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s candidate. 

Now that his husiness interests in 
New York are legal, Costello says he 
remains in Tammany for sentimental 
reasons. His associates explain that he re- 
sents the dominance of the Irish in the 
Hall; he believes they have discriminated 
against the Italians. 

The exigencies of business continue to 
make it necessary for Costello to par- 
ticipate actively in Florida and Louisiana 
politics. In Louisiana, he works closely 
with the Long machine. It also has evi- 
dently become a matter of pride with 
him to oust Morrison as mayor of New 
Orleans. He likes the city and generally 
visits it during the Mardi Gras, staying 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. He resents the 
mayor's attitude. 

Within the Justice Department there 
are two schools of thought on Costello. 
A minority credits the reports that he 
runs a tightly organized, nationwide syn- 
dicate of crime. The majority says piffle. 

The only illicit operation which can be 
proved against Costello is gambling, these 
Justice Department men declare. (And 
gambling not only isn’t a Federal of- 
fense, the Treasury actually profits from 
it. There is a $100 tax on slot machines, 
for example, and a $5 tax on pinballs.) 
Costello, they add, is the current kingpin 
racketeer, but only because his gambling 
interests are so vast. 

The Elder Statesman: They do not 
contend that Costello is one of nature’s 
noblemen. They do insist that his con- 
nection with crime is a fairly indirect 
one: Some of his best friends are crimi- 
nals. As a man of stature in the under- 
world, a kind of elder statesman, he gives 
them advice and lends them money. 

It was Costello, they assert, who bank- 
rolled the late “Bugsy” Siegel when he 
attempted to organize a numbers ring 
in Los Angeles. Later Costello also 
helped “Bugsy” finance the Flamingo 
Hotel in Las Vegas. And “Bugsy” was a 
killer; when he managed to get himself 
murdered, it was the only decent thing 
he ever did. 

Recently Attorney General McGrath 
told a National Press Club luncheon that 
if Congress passed a Federal antiracket 
law the Justice Department would 
quickly put a crimp in big-city crime. 
Certainly such a law would enable the 
FBI to destroy Costello’s gambling inter- 
ests, the source of his power. However, 
McGrath has as yet made no firm de- 
cision to seek the legislation, and there 
are those around him who will discour- 
age it. 

The experience of Prohibition, they 
believe, has proved that it is best for 
the Federal government to keep out 
of crimes “involving satisfaction of hu- 
man appetites.” That, they argue, is a 
job for local authorities, who know the 
local mores and temperament. 
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THE CONFERENCE: 
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Britain Balking at U.S. Aims 


The world was the oyster of the states- 
men gathered in Paris last week for the 
French-British-American and other con- 
ferences. As they tackled the balky bi- 
valve, United States policy showed a new 
vigor and direction in at least two key 
areas—Germany and Japan, American 
officials pressed for easing of postwar re- 
strictions on Germany as the first step 
toward the “integration” of the Western 
Reich into Europe. In the same way 
the State Department's preparations for 
a peace treaty with Japan moved into 
high gear (see page 42). 

Prospects were bright for the achieve- 
ment of both these aims. But the sharper 
nettle for American policymakers _re- 
mained relations with Britain. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson told Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin of Washington's 
strong feeling that Britain, as well as 
Germany, should be integrated with 
Europe in so far as its special world posi- 
tion permitted. The British continued to 
take a dim view of “integration.”* In the 
Far East Britain and the United States 
appeared in harmony on the Japanese 
peace treaty. But on the significant ques- 
tion of recognizing the Chinese Com- 
munist government, Washington and 
London were as far apart as the dollar 
and the pound (see page 41). 


Be Nice to the Germans 


“In Adenauer [Chancellor of the West 
German government] we are dealing with 
a partner who has made French-German 
rapprochement the aim of his career, Let’s 
not maintain an air of sulky inaction, let- 
ting our Allies take the necessary steps.” 

This statement was doubly remark- 
able. First, it appeared in a Paris news- 
paper, Figaro. Second, it was part of an 
editorial on Armistice Day. It underlined 
an important anc growing sentiment in 
France for taking the lead in what Sec- 
retary Acheson has called giving the 
Germans “a home in Western Europe 
instead of a prison in Western Germany.” 

Last week's French-British-American 
conference in Paris greatly stimulated 
this French line of thinking. Loren Car- 
roll, chief of Newsweek's Paris bureau, 
cabled: “These French, including many 
who valiantly resisted the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation, are convinced that 
not only is this the critical time to hold 
out a hand to Germany but that it is 
France’s job to take the initiative. 

“This group is naturally motivated by 
a realization of the danger from Russia, 
uid it feels Western Germany should 


The newest American catchword for European 


unification. Paul Hoffman, ECA head, used it fifteen 
t wes during his recent speech to the OEEC. 


$4 


contribute toward the defense of the 
West. In keeping with this line, the news- 
paper Ce Matin editorialized that if Ger- 
many was not permitted to rearm in order 
to participate in the Atlantic Pact, ‘we 
will have a fragile line of resistance if the 
other Germany raises a new army and 
joins the Oriental bloc.’ Although there 
is not a single mention in the conference 





communiqué of permitting Germany to 
rearm, this was implicit in the conversa- 
tions and recognized by even the densest 
politicians in France as one of the future’s 
inevitabilities.” 

This Monday General Charles de 
Gaulle joined the move for Franco- 
German understanding—after his own 
fashion. At a press conference, the gen- 
eral said that such an_ understanding 
was the key factor in the reconstruction 
of Europe. But he accused the United 
States and Britain of trying to keep 
France and Germany apart. 
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A Little Child: Not all Europe is preoccupied with cold wars, con- 
ferences, and crises. For the pages and bridesmaids at a London 
wedding (below) marriage is still something that makes little 
girls a little sad. For the children in front of Selfridge’s department 
store, life is still a beautiful morning and Christmas is coming. 
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Dismantling Dismantling 


The communiqué that ended the Big 
Three Paris conference seemed to The 
London Times “cryptic and barely intelli- 
gible.” The chief light came from a pas- 
sage announcing that the three Allied 
High Commissioners in Germany had 
been given authority to (1) allow the 


West German government greater free-- 


dom of action and (2) integrate Ger- 
many into Europe. 

But there was nothing cryptic or unin- 
telligible about the way Secretary Ache- 
son implemented this passage during a 
visit to Germany after the conference. 
At Bonn the Germans festooned the re- 
constructed Rhine bridge and hailed the 
Secretary as he spoke of the “personal 
regard” and “trust and confidence” he 
hoped to repose in the new Germany. 
The three Western Allies wanted to be 
of “every assistance,” and he thought 
that in carrying out the decisions of the 
Paris conference the High Commissioners 
would “contribute mightily” to Ger- 
many’s recovery. The next day Berlin 
hailed the Secretary, and he in turn prom- 
ised: “We are determined to help you.” 

This week the High Commissioners 
communicate the Paris decisions to the 
Bonn government and begin to work out 
the terms of Germany’s integration into 
Europe. It would need good will to 
overcome the conflicts inherent in such 
questions as Germany’s adherence to the 
International Ruhr Authority, security 
guarantees, and possible German diplo- 
matic representation abroad. But there 
was every indication that the Paris meet- 
ing had settled the most acrimonious 
question between Germany and the West 
—the dismantling of German industry— 
by deciding to end it. 


THE RUHR: 


Reparation Rumbles 


How does it feel to be dismantled? 
Charles Brown, chief of NEwsweex’s Ger- 
man bureau, went to the Ruhr last week 
to get the reaction on the spot to the Paris 
conference discussions on tearing down 
German plants. From the partly disman- 
tled Thyssenhiitte steel plant at Hamborn 
he sends this account: 


The clatter of a pneumatic chisel 
jarred the silence beneath the skeleton- 
ized roof of the vast sheds which once 
housed the immense rolling mills. The 
painful glare of acetylene cutting torches 
stabbed through the gloom of the Besse- 
mer plant where seven converters were 
now almost completely dismantled. Of 
the battery of nine blast furnaces, No. 5 
was now stripped to the brick foundation, 
leaving a gap like a missing front tooth; 
others were in varying stages of disman- 
ilement. Near No. 6 blast furnace a star- 
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tled rabbit hopped off into the wilder- 
ness of what was once the biggest steel 
plant in Europe. 

In a shabby old office opposite the 
plant’s main gate, two engineers play the 
principal roles in the Thyssen drama. 
One is a Briton doing his earnest best to 
carry out orders to tear Thyssen down, 
bolt by bolt. Next door sits the German 
plant director. 

Dr. Eduard Herzog, a Thyssen en- 
gineer for 25 years, became plant director 
in 1945 when the works had already been 
bombed to stoppage. Now, from a desk 
graced with a small head of President 
Hindenburg made from Thyssen steel, 
Herzog studies charts showing the prog- 
ress of dismantling and consults his staff 
and allies. The latter are union leaders 
and Thyssen employes who carry the bur- 
den of the battle against dismantling. 

Hot and Heavy: The principal effort 
consists of appeals to dismantling work- 
ers, and especially dismantling contrac- 
tors, to cease or slow down work. “A 
decent contractor won't accept this work,” 
say the Germans. Under their heavy 
pressure some contractors have tried to 
evade the contracts or slow down. When 
that happens, “I give it to them hot and 
heavy,” comments the Briton in charge. 

The British appreciate that the dis- 
mantlers are virtual pariahs among their 
countrymen. Thus, one Briton was re- 
duced to spluttering irritation when word 





Twe Churchills: Left, Winston Churchill puts on 
his most roguish smile to greet his 2-months-old 
granddaughter, Emma Mary Soames—held by his 


circulated that I had stopped to talk with 
a dismantler. 

This dismantler was a former blast- 
furnace first helper who worked in Thys- 
senhiitte fourteen years before the war 
and was now foreman of the dismantling 
crew of eight to fifteen men. His former 
friends and colleagues are talking about 
him now, but he has a family and needs 
the job. Another typical dismantler was 
a machinist who had worked at Thyssen 
since 1922, until he was laid off last 
summer after his department was dis- 
mantled. The expenses of a sick wife and 
a nurse forced him immediately to take 
dismantling work. 

Such dismantlers are unhappy but ap- 
parently not in physical danger at Thys- 
sen, where the Works Council boasts 
that the regular unionists are well dis- 
ciplined and do not get out of hand. The 
attacks are aimed solely at contractors 
like one Unternehmer (literally, under- 
taker) who was addressed in a vicious 
pamphlet recently as “a dismantling pig 
. . . the enemy of mankind No. 1”, and 
warned of future accounting. 

I went to see the target of this attack. 
He sat in the unpretentious living room 
of his apartment near the new window 
replacing the one shattered recently by 
antidismantlers’ rocks. He started on a 
small scale at Thyssen last year with 
eight men. Now he supplies 250 men for 
odd jobs around the plant in connection 


with dismantling and gets from the Brit- 
ish Commission about 10 per cent of the 
fixed wages he pays. 

He shrugs: “There’s work to be done 
and there are people looking for jobs.” 
Now, however, he is worried. He knows 
that when dismantling is ended, he will 
never again get work from Germans. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Ballots Plus Bullets 


A driving rain in the wake of a typhoon 
swept across the Philippines last week. It 
provided a symbolic setting for the most 
violent election in the Islands’ history. 
Casualties: 40 dead plus numerous 
wounded and missing. In the end Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino got half the 4,000,- 
000 votes cast to beat José P. Laurel, 
puppet president during the Japanese oc- 
cupation, and José Avelino, leader of a 
splinter group of Quirino’s Liberal Party. 


ROYALTY: 


Birthday of a Prince 


A prince’s crown, a_ nightcapped 
Teddy bear, a lamb, a rabbit, and an 
acorn-nibbling squirrel held up _ the 
single orange candle on the king-sized. 
40-pound birthday cake. The gift of 
Britain's Master Bakers, Confectioners, 


International Phoo s 


daughter, Mary, at the christening. Right, Churchill 
assumes his bulldog pose at the war-memorial 
service at the Cenotaph in Whitehall on Nov. 7. 
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Winter Sport, Too...and Always Paris, City of Light 
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' Blue skies, blue Mediterranean, warm sun—surely Nature lavished everything 


on the famous Céte d’Azur—the French Riviera. Where will you find such a 
combination for restful relaxation, for sports, for days and nights of gayety? 
Now transportation is simple, and hotels with all conveniences await with 
hospitality and service. Prices are moderate by American standards. For winter 
sports, there’s skiing an hour away. Or on the sunny white slopes that stretch 
from Alps to Pyrenees. And Paris, of course, is fun whenever you come. 
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from Paris to the sunny Riviera overnight. 
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WINTER SPORTS, TOO. Only an hour or so from the balmy Mediterranean you'll find 
hot sun and dependable snow skiing that lasts till late spring. Gay international crowd. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, ete. ,write Dept. W11, Bor 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


* fs aa A service agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
BEACH AT CANNES where all the world NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


comes for winter holidays. Hotels are 


heated, service and food are excellent. UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL...IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 
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and Caterers, it carried this inscription: 
“A Happy Birthday to Prince Charles.” 

The 29-pound second-in-line to the 
British throne celebrated his first birth- 
day on Nov. 14 in his simple white- 
walled nursery in Clarence House in 
London. For Princess Elizabeth and his 
royal guests, he showed off all six teeth 
and all three words in his vocabulary— 
“mama,” “dada,” and “no.” Missing from 
his guest list: his “dada,” the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who was off with the Medi- 
terranean fleet, and his great-uncle, the 
Duke of Windsor, who was hunting in 
France with the duchess. 


RUSSIA: 


The Worm Tells 


A disillusioned satellite diplomat who 
spent Nov. 7 in Moscow passed through 
Berlin last week. He gave Newsweek 
this worm’s-eye view of the Soviet capi- 
tal’s celebrations in honor of the 32nd 
anniversary of the great October Revo- 
lution: 
> The annual diplomatic reception in 
Spiridonovka House, the official Soviet 
guest center, was given this year by Act- 
ing Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
Uniformed, bemedaled, _ self-confident 
Russians tackled the most lavish food and 
drink of recent years. Satellite diplomats 
were treated to heavy jokes about Mar- 
shal Tito, Westerners were merely pa- 
tronized. Some of them resented it and 
said nothing. But the United States am- 
bassador, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, who 
formerly was known to his Annapolis 
classmates as “Hoboken Bill,” overbore 
his overbearing hosts. 

It was Marshal Vassily Sokolovsky, 
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former Soviet commander in Germany, 
who selected the ambassador as _ his 
target. “And what did you do in the 
war?” he asked Kirk, who commanded 
American naval forces on D Day. “Oh, 
nothing very special,” the ambassador 
replied. “I merely helped open the sec- 
ond second front.” Gromyko, who inter- 
preted, seemed baffled. “You mean the 
second front, don’t you?” he asked Kirk. 
“No, I mean the second second front. 
Surely you remember there was a per- 
fectly good first second front in 1939- 
40.” Without a word Gromyko and 
Sokolovsky stalked away. 
> The official celebration given by the 
Moscow Soviet in the Bolshoi Theater 
introduced a new Soviet invention—an ap- 
plause-controlling device. A buzzer, pre- 
sumably operated by the chairman, gave 
the signal for the beginning and end of 
hand clapping during the speeches. The 
keynote speech delivered by Georgi Mal- 
enkoff, secretary of the Communist-Party, 
was interrupted seven times for uniform 
fifteen-second bursts of applause. At the 
end the buzzer sounded and applause 
broke out. Three minutes later the buzzer 
sounded again and the applause died 
down almost at once. 


THE ALPS: 


Brandyless St. Bernards 


Winter came to Switzerland last week 
as blizzards and snowdrifts blocked the 
Alpine passes. At the famous hospice on 
the Great St. Bernard Pass, a London 
Daily Mail correspondent asked the 
monks about their famous dogs and their 
even more famous casks of brandy. The 
monks regretfully explained: “Thanks to 
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Royal Parties: The birthday boy who will be king, with “mama,” and the man who was king, with his duchess 


the telephone and vigilance guards, few 
wayfarers get lost nowadays. And brandy 
is much too expensive.” 


Food Form 


How to identify a hotel guest by his 
taste in eating and drinking was ex- 
plained last week in The London Evening 
Standard. The wife of the managing di- 
rector of a French winter-sports hotel 
near Grenoble summed up the choice of 
her husband’s guests thus: 

French: Fine eating. 

English: Natural eating. ‘ 

Belgians: Eating. 

Americans: Drinking. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Keyless Atom Deadlock 


Hope feeds youth, 

It consoles the old. 

It brings color to happy lives, 
And warms in bad cases. 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky cited this “good 
Russian poem” in late October, when 
Peter Kihss of The New York Herald 
Tribune voiced the hope that there might 
be some atomic agreement when next 
Vyshinsky spoke on the subject. 

Last week, far from voicing any con- 
soling or warming hope, the Soviet for- 
eign minister rejected once again the 
atomic-control plan which the United 
Nations General Assembly had approved, 
40 to 6, on Nov. 4, 1948. “Right now we 
are utilizing atomic energy for our eco- 
nomic needs,” he boasted to the UN. 
“We are razing mountains; we are irti- 
gating deserts; we are cutting through 
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IBM products using 
electronic principles: 


Card-programmed Calculator 
Calculating Punch 

Statistical Machine 
Alphabetical Collator 
Punched Card Sorter 

Electric Time System with 
Electronic Self-regulation. 


IBM’s pioneering research and development in the application of 
the science of electronics to computing machines have added greatly 
to the reach and scope of man’s creative activity. 


Through the use of electron tubes such as the one shown above, 
IBM has produced machines which are hundreds of times faster 
than calculators based on mechanical principles. Accurate answers 
to scientific and business problems involving the most complicated 
mathematics are being obtained in minutes instead of hours, days 
instead of months. 


Through IBM Electronic Machines, the human mind is finding 
new release from mathematical drudgery. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
IBY / | World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Call the Cops! 


THERE’S A FREIGHT TRAIN COMING DOWN THE TURNPIKE 


You'll never see a freight train roll down a public high- 
way. Too bad it couldn’t happen now and then... just 
as a striking reminder of how much we all depend on 
...and take for granted ... railroad service. 

We often forget that most of our food, fuel and other 
necessities are delivered to us by rail. When we stop 
to think about it...in peacetime or the emergency of 
war...the railroads are Mr. Transportation. 

But, they don’t use our public highways. They use 
their own steel highways, their own stations, bridges 
and tunnels— built and maintained by their own 
money. The railroads pay their own way, in every way. 

Yet, the railroads are forced to compete with other 
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forms of transportation which use highways, airports and 
waterways, built and maintained largely by the people’s 
tax money — including taxes paid by the railroads! 
This is neither fair to the railroads nor to you... be- 
cause you pay twice for all subsidized transportation. 
First, you pay the direct charges, and you pay again 
in your share of taxes required to build and keep up 
the highways, airports and other public facilities used. 
The railroads want no favors. They do want fair play 
...competition on an even-Steven basis. They are en- 
titled to it and so are you. With open, “no-favorites” 
competition in the best American tradition, the rail- 
roads will serve you—and all the people—even better. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 
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PRODUCTION 


STOCKPILES 


ENFORCEMENT 





International coop- 
erative agency to 
operate all danger- 
ous atomic facilities 


Unlimited inspection 
by international co- 
operative agency 


Dangerous facilities 
distributed to bar 
any nation’s domina- 
tion 


To be destroyed as 
controls become ef- 
fective 


Treaty violations 
would prompt each 
nation to invoke right 
of self-defense 





Individual nations to 
own and operate 
all atomic facilities 











Strictly limited in- 
spection by interna- 
tional control com- 
mission 


No limits on any na- 
tion's quota 


tion 








To be destroyed 
within three months 
of effective date of 
atom-bomb prohibi- 


Control commission 
would be subject to 
Security Council veto 











the jungle and the tundra.” But if neces- 
sary, he added, “we should have as many 
[atom bombs] as we should need—no 
more and no less.” 

John D. Hickerson, United States As- 
sistant Secretary of State, replied: 
“Whether or not this is nonsense, I will 
not say .. . However . . . if nations have 
devices in their possession which can 
level mountains, they also have in their 
possession devices which can level cities. 
If nations are permitted to own and con- 
trol such power, no system of control or 
inspection can be more effective than the 
good faith, intentions, and motives of 
the nations possessing such power.” 
Thereupon Vyshinsky grandiloquently in- 
vited international atomic inspectors to 
enter Russia to “smell the materials, 
touch them, feel them, do anything they 
want or desire.” 

The Vyshinsky-Hickerson exchange 
tightened the atomic deadlock. It all but 
doomed the attempt of Assembly Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Romulo and others to find 
some common meeting ground, if only on 
a short-term atomic armistice. Now the 
Assembly appeared likely to do little 
more than ask the Big Five and Canada 
to continue their fruitless secret discus- 
sions. 


Significance-- 


The table above shows how the Amer- 
ican-sponsored UN plan for atomic con- 
trols and the Soviet plan conflict in all 
essential details. The American scheme 
seeks to guarantee that no nation can 
ever secretly accumulate a stockpile of 
atom bombs. For this reason operation 
of dangerous atomic facilities must be 
vested in an international cooperative 
agency. Production and stockpiles of 
nuclear fuels must be strictly regulated. 
The world atomic organization must be 
able to inspect any atomic facilities at any 
place and any time and to detect any 
secret or suspicious developments. 

The Russian plan, by contrast, is a 
careful series of qualifications. Inspection, 
for example, would be limited in reality 
to declared atomic facilities, with the 
time and place of inspection set in ad- 
vance. By means of these and other 
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loopholes a nation could accumulate a 
secret atomic stockpile. 

The United States realizes the Soviet 
Union cannot accept the American plan 
without at least compromising its Com- 
munist dictatorship. To accept the 
American plan, Russia would have to put 
world security ahead of national sov- 
ereignty and lift the Iron Curtain—in 
both directions. Outsiders would be ad- 
mitted freely to Russia, and Russians 
could inspect the outside world. Despite 
the gloomy outlook, the U.S. has no 
intention of giving up its plan until a 
better one is put forward. It is convinced 
that unworkable controls would be more 
dangerous than no controls at all and 
would create a sense of false security. 


Mountain Movers 


After Andrei Y. Vyshinsky’s speech last 
week claiming that the Soviet Union 
was using atomic explosives to demolish 





International 
Paris in the Fall: Helene Remy, 
17, named “Parisian 1950,” ex- 
hibits her beautiful smile with- 
out the help of a bathing suit. 


Newsweek Chart 


mountains, the following notice was 
posted on the United Nations Corre- 
spondents Association’s bulletin board: 
“Does a mountain mar the beautiful view 
from your summer residence? Then phone 
the Kremlin Mountain Moving Service, 
CAviar 235U, We specialize in making 
molehills out of Alps and vice versa.” 


CHINA: 


British Recognition Near 


In the Far East, in Londen, Paris, and 
Washington, Western officials last week 
kept the circuits vibrating with coded 
messages on the acrimonious issue of rec- 
ognizing Communist China. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, gives these details of the pri- 
vate arguments: 


The Singapore conference of Britain’s 
representatives in the Far East wound up 
last week by unanimously recommending 
full diplomatic recognition of ihe Com- 
munist regime by the British Govcrnment. 
Urged by the British ambassador to 
China and the governor of Hong Kong, 
the conference warned any further delay 
might seriously impair British interests in 
the Far East. It recommended Dec. 31 
as the deadline. 

The conference also advised the Lon- 
don Cabinet that no formal conditions 
should be demanded as a price of recog- 
nition. All it favored as a quid pro quo 
was a unilateral British statement that 
the Communists would be expected to 
honor their international obligations. If 
the conference recommendations are fol- 
lowed, Communist China’s recognition 
would also signal the start of an intensi- 
fied propaganda campaign reiterating 
Britain’s opposition to Communism in the 
Far East and elsewhere. 

Argument: The Singapore recommen- 
dations confirmed the views previously 
expressed by the British Government it- 
self. These views were formally presented 
to the State Department and again in 
Paris last week, where the China problem 
was placed on the tripartite conference 
agenda by the French. In simple terms 
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Windbreakers: T hese Paris cyclists are trying out the “V élo-coach,” 
a bicycle with a fabric body for protection against the weather. 


the British stated that China is already 
swarming with Russian diplomatic and 
technical missions. But there are no 
Western representatives to counteract 
Soviet activities. What is more, the Brit- 
ish argued, pending recognition by the 
Western Powers there is no one on the 
spot to take advantage of any friction 
which might develop between the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese. 

As an appendix to their pro-recognition 
policy the British Cabinet also decided to 
withhold support from the Nationalist 
resolution before the United Nations ac- 
cusing the Soviets of interference in 
Chinese domestic affairs. When it comes 
up for debate, the British will abstain 
from the discussion and voting. 


Significance-- 

Faced with Britain’s initiative in China, 
the State Department has not yet devised 
an American policy. The much-adver- 
tised Jessup group created especially for 
that task is torn by its desire to accommo- 
date the State Department experts who 
favor recognition and the President, who 
opposes it. The Jessup group has not 
even been able to draft an Ame~ican posi- 
tion toward the Nationalist UN com- 
plaint. It decided originally to offer the 
Nationalists left-handed support by re- 
iterating the principle of the Open Door 
without referring to the resolution at all 
(Newsweek, Oct. 10). But this project 
has now been abandoned, and nothing 
produced in its stead. 

The American position is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the Chinese 
Communists have deliberately mistreated 
American officials while behaving cor- 
rectly toward the British. 

No immediate American action is 


therefore likely. The State Department 
will continue to view the mistreatment of 
its officials “with the utmost concern” 
and hope that British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives on the spot might be helpful 
in protecting American interests. 


JAPAN: 


Treaty in the Works 


Shigeru Yoshida is generally a poor and 
uneasy speaker. On Nov. 11, however, 
members of the Diet remarked how nat- 
ural and easy seemed his talk on the 
prospects for the Japanese peace treaty. 
It was too easy. Out popped a declara- 
tion that if the treaty were “very disad- 
vantageous . . . our delegates might walk 
out of the conference or Japan might not 
accept it.” The next day Yoshida ex- 
plained he wanted “to take back” his 
statement, since it was “open to misun- 
derstanding.” 

Diet members were staggered. The 
newspaper Asahi said: “Yoshida has suf- 
fered an irrecoverable loss of prestige.” 
But at 71 the Premier has acquired a rare 
talent for ignoring such unpleasantness. 
He calmly went away for a week end at 
Oiso, leaving his Cabinet secretary to 
pick up the pieces. 

This little jolt heightened the already 
feverish interest of the Japanese in a 
peace treaty. Yoshida had told the Diet 
that “a treaty even with a few Allied pow- 
ers is better than nothing, and Japan 
would be ready to conclude such a treaty 
if it will lead eventually to an all-round 
settlement.” However, the Socialist, Com- 
munist, and some other opposition Diet 
members opposed a treaty that would 
leave Japan in a state of technical war 
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with Russia and Communist China—which 
presumably will refuse to attend the con- 
ference planned by the Anglo-American 
powers. 

In Washington, Under Secretary of 
State James E. Webb confirmed that 
working papers had already been pre- 
pared on the treaty. The British had like- 
wise been drafting their ideas. In Can- 
berra, Commonwealth officials from all 
over Asia gathered to exchange opinions 
on the coming pact. 


Significance-- 

The American State Department's time- 
table contemplates finishing a draft of 
the Japanese treaty by Jan. 1. Then the 
following procedure is planned: 

1—The draft will be sent to the nations 
invited to the conference. Diplomacy will 
be expected to fulfill its traditional func- 
tion of ironing out differences before the 
conference convenes. The State Depart- 
ment does not intend to tolerate the open 
disagreements, openly arrived at, which 
have characterized the Far Eastern Com- 
mission’s work. 

2—The conference will be summoned 
after diplomacy produces agreement on 
the main issues. Honest efforts will be 
made to persuade Russia to attend. The 
Soviets previously demanded that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers (Russia, 
Britain, France, China, the United States) 
draft the treaty. Washington may be will- 
ing to call a formal Council meeting be- 
fore the conference. But it will not be 
allowed any treaty-drafting powers. 

3—Washington expects that the meas- 
ure of agreement reached during the dip- 
lomatic conversations will make a veto 
power unnecessary for any of the confer- 
ence participants, including the United 
States. The once-antagonistic Australians, 
for example, have moved so close to 
American policy that they will probably 
agree With the State Department plan to 
abandon all reparations and impose no 
limitations whatever on Japanese peace- 
time industrial production. 


Round Table With Girls 


The Japanese railways, taking their 
cue from American bicycle, ski, and the- 
ater trains, this fall began offering “in- 
ducement” outings every Sunday. They 
included a budo ressha (grape train) 
to Kofu in the grape-growing region, a 
tabe-hodai ressha (eat-as-much-as-you- 
like train) with unlimited free lunch, and 
a horo-yoi ressha (pleasantly tight train) 
with free drinks. 

Last week the Japanese railways ad- 
vertised their latest gag—a revue ressha 
from Tokyo to Atami. It would carry 
1,000 fans to ten hotels in Atami to ad- 
mire 680 female ballet dancers from 
Shochiku, Japan’s largest theatrical enter- 
prise, and to engage in an evening “round 
table conference with girls.” 
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Advice: Some Silly, Some Sound 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HEY tell a story in London of an 

American who landed at the airport, 
thrust a food package at the first spec- 
tator he saw, said: “Here, take this; 
now give me the lowdown,” then got 
back on his plane and flew home to 
write a twenty-page report on the sit- 
uation in Britain. The story in that 
form probably is a foul ca- 
nard, but even so it isn’t too 
many miles off the beam. 

London in the tourist sea- 
son was moderately full of 
American tourists, and most 
of the tourists were very 
full of ideas about how the 
natives should handle their 
troubles. Some of the cures 
went no deeper than that 
the British should be just 
like us and everything would be all 
right. Others, a little more penetrat- 
ing, selected one feature of British life 
as the main cause of the crisis. A fa- 
vorite in this field was—and still is— 
that industrial production is so low 
because the British worker doesn't 
work hard enough. Another was, and 
is, that cartels and trade agreements 
keep prices up and encourage ineffi- 
ciency. There is more than a grain of 
fact in both arguments. What the 
British listener finds mystifying is our 
penchant for enthusiastically pounc- 
ing on one feature and making it re- 
sponsible for all the difficulties. 


f yeny this sort of offhand 


criticism annoys many of the na- 
tives who hear it. It invites grim 
thoughts about Yankee brashness. On 
the whole, however, the general run 
of Britishers take it more philosophi- 
cally than they would if the American 
armies hadn’t left a good feeling 
which still lingers. Thinking citizens 
seem willing to write off useless ad- 
vice from Americans as something 
that goes with the loan. 
Naturally, likewise, there is quite 
a grain of justification for the spirit of 
criticism which we show, if not always 
for its content. After all, it is our 
money, and we have more than an 
academic interest in seeing that Brit- 
ain gets out of the dumps. So, having 
pointed out the most irritating feature 
of the advice-giving tendency, it is a 
pleasure to take another tack and 
point out that on another level than 





that of tourists the exchange of criti- 
cism and ideas between the two coun- 
tries is going on amicably and with 
every hope of good results. 

This is through the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity which | was 
set up last year by an agreement be- 
tween ECA Administrator Paul Hoff- 
man and “Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The function of the 
council is to bring to the 
United States teams from 
various British industries to 
study American production 
methods on the spot. The 
teams represent both man- 
agement and workers. 

Several such groups have 
been brought over. The two 
most important reports is- 
sued so far are from the steel team 
and the building team. The reason 
the two reports are of more than ordi- 
nary interest is that, although coming 
from vastly different industries, they 
agree so thoroughly on so many basic 
points. 

Both say that the skill of the British 
worker is as high as that of the Ameri- 
can. The main physical factor limit- 
ing steel production is inefficient plant 
layout; building suffers chiefly from 
lack of raw materials. But both reports 
stress again and again that the main 
reason for higher American produc- 
tion is psychological. Part of it is ex- 
pressed in organization of the job from 
start to finish for high production. 
This impressed the visitors in both 
industries. And they were even more 
forcibly impressed that the American 
worker is as productivity-conscious as 
is management. Part of the incentive 
they laid to rewards in a high stand- 
ard of living, part to fear of unem- 
ployment without a cushion of relief 
to fall back on. 


His is the sort of exchange of 
"ees which can get results. For, as 
the steel report says, the investiga- 
tion shows clearly enough how British 
production can be raised. The ques- 
tion is squarely up to management, 
labor, and the government, first, to 
decide whether high production really 
is what they seriously want, and sec- 
ond, if it-is wanted, then for each one 
of them to agree to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices to get it. 
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Samvel Plimsoll was England’s greatest 19th century 
crusader for the welfare and safety of seamen. His efforts 
were directed especially against overloaded vessels which 
endangered the lives of their crews. The people of England 
shared his views, and Parliament passed a bill which provided 
that every vessel carry amidships a painted mark — now 
known as Plimsoll’s Mark — to indicate the limit to which 
ships might safely be loaded. Thus, Samuel Plimsoll ‘made 
his mark’’ — made the seas safer for men who go down to 
them in ships, and for the cargoes they catry around the world. 


Safety doesn’t just happen. On the Norfolk and 
Western, safety is studied, planned, taught and practiced 
the year-’round. For years the railway has maintained a 
Safety Department to investigate safety problems, institute 


safer working conditions, and promote safety educational 
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How Samuel Plimsoll Made His Mark 





programs through safety committees and among employees 
all over the railroad. 

This is prepared safety, further assured by rigid tests of 
materials . . . an extensive traffic control system... 
the most modern and dependable equipment . . . vigilant 
supervision and maintenance of roadways . . . tested and 
constantly improved operating methods ... and the 
desire of thousands of experienced, safety-conscious 
employees to do the job, big or little, as perfectly as pos- 
sible. Safety is a primary factor in the Norfolk and 
Western’s ability to provide the Precision Transportation, 
which shippers depend upon when they mark their freight 
“Via N. & W.” 


Last year the Norfolk and Western won for the fourth 
time the Harriman Memorial Gold Medal for the outstanding 
safety record among Class I railroads during the preceding 
year. There is no higher honor in railroad safety. 
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ust being an American puts you on the re- 
ceiving end of great producing amphitheaters 


like this. 


A large part of our nation’s copper is mined 


here—to wing electricity into your home. . . to 
become a vital part of countless machines and 
products for good living. 


Elsewhere, iron is unearthed for your bridges 
and skyscrapers—coal for your furnaces—-alumi- 
num for your pots and pans—ton after ton of 
vital metals, rock products and chemicals! 


When Science and Industry dig in, there’s no 
holding America’s standard of living! 


Wherever products of the earth’s crust are 
tapped or processed, you'll find Allis-Chalmers 
at work—with crushers, rolls, mills and other 
mining and smelting machinery—fitting these 
natural resources for industrial or public use. 

In fact, every processed or manufactured thing 
that contributes to your good living, is touched 
at some point by the machine-building experience 
of Allis-Chalmers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





-_ oor 


A-C Builds for All Industries that Build the Products of Good Living! 





Full Power onthe Farm—Another 


A-C first, new low-cost %% step 
: Backed by 102 years 


of experience, A-C’s 


regulator, maintains uniform voltages 
to end of lines . . . gives rural users 
better lighting, dependable power! 





engineering know-how 





contributes importantly 





to steel, chemical, \ 
More Iron for Steel Mills—A-C’s 


80% Less Drying Time — more wood products, paper, 
wide range of reduction machinery, 


uniform baking of foundry cores now electric power and every 
possible with Allis-Chalmers diele« tric 
dryer. Time-wasting steam-out and 
cooling completely eliminated! 


with all related power and control stl Vaan industry. 
equipment, offers cost-cutting meth- 











ods for processing low -grade ores! 
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“Air Force Photo” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














‘OLOMBIA: 


Cloudy But Milder 


The government of Colombia insisted 
ast week that reports of disorder and 
litical killings were exaggerated. No 
doubt this was true. But the acts and 
statements of leaders of the government 
and of the quarreling Liberal and Con- 
servative Parties left no doubt that the 
situation was bad and getting worse. The 
Presidential election was still scheduled 
for Nov. 27. It seemed less and less 
likely, however, that it would be a real 
choice or that, if held, it would prove 
anything. 

Dario Echandia, Liberal candidate for 
President, opened the week’s skirmish- 
ing. Belying his reputation as a “man 
of peace” and the “calmest man in Co- 
lombia,” he unleashed a violent two-and- 
a-half-hour attack on President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez, Conservative candidate 
Laureano Gémez and the Conservative 
Party in general. Then he said that the 
Liberals would not take part in the elec- 
tion, which would be a “bloody farce,” 
and would not recognize a Conservative 
victory. 

The Conservative national committee 
countered with a charge that the Liberals 
were preparing an uprising and warned 
their followers to be on the watch. The 
government put the armed forces in a 
“state of alert” and stationed soldiers. in 
public buildings in Bogota. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





On Nov. 9 the state of alert was tight- 
ened into a state of siege, a modified form 
of martial law. Army machine-gunners 
and tanks moved into the streets of the 
capital, deserted by jittery Bogotanos. 
Forty tanks took their places at the head 
of one of the principal streets, Avenida 
Jiménez de Quesada. In the suburbs, ar- 
mored units were ready to move into the 
city. The government banned public meet- 
ings and ordered a 9 p.m. to 4 a.m. curfew. 

Under the state of siege, newspapers 
and radio stations were subjected to cen- 
sorship. Inflammatory editorials disap- 
peared. El Tiempo, leading Liberal 
paper, filled its editorial page with ro- 
mantic poetry and an article headed 
“What’s Happened on the Moon.” 

The President also dissolved the Lib- 
eral-dominated Congress, which was 
threatening to impeach him. Liberal con- 
gressmen met the challenge. After a 
secret session they declared: “Congress 
will continue in the exercise of its par- 
liamentary functions and assume all 
powers given it by the constitution. It 
can be stopped only by force.” 

As the week ended, the political storm 
continued to rage. But the President’s 
stern measures seemed to be having 
some practical effect. With soldiers in 
brown uniforms and German-type bucket 
helmets in evidence everywhere, Bogota 
was quiet. The tanks which had been 
stationed at many points were with- 


drawn. Only a few armored cars re- 
mained in front of the central railroad 
station. The curfew was changed from 





E. Calvo 


Queen of the Americas: Ana Maria Alvarez Calderén Fernandini 
(right), sloe-eyed Peruvian heiress (21 years old, 5 feet 5 inches, 
120 pounds), won the hemisphere title last week in a contest held in 
conjunction with the Lima international fair. Margaret Lynn Munn 
of Canada was chosen Miss North America, with Mary Jane Hayes 
(left), Miss Washington, D.C., of 1949, getting second place. 
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9 p.m. to 11 p.m. The country as a whole 
was quieter than it had been in weeks. 

The steadfastness of the army was an 
important factor in preventing the politi- 
cal lid from blowing off. Unlike the mili- 
tary forces of many Latin American 





countries, the Colombian Army tradi- | 


tionally takes no part in politics but is a 
force for law and order. While it stood 
firm, there was still some hope of a 
peaceful solution of the problem. 


COSTA RICA: 


Democracy’s Return 


Otilio Ulate, the opposition candidate, 
was elected President of Costa Rica by a 
majority of 10,493 votes in February 


ne 


1948. In March, Congress declared the | 


election null and void. Two weeks later 
an M.I.T.-educated coffee grower named 
José Figueres and a handful of young 
companions rose in revolt against the 
government and in defense of Ulate. 


After five weeks of fighting in the moun- | 


tains and green jungles, they overthrew 
the government. ~ 

Instead of immediately turning the 
government over to Ulate, Figueres set 
up a temporary junta with himself at its 
head. Ulatistas grumbled, but Figueres 
had his reasons. For one thing he was 


having trouble with some of his hot- | 


headed citizen-soldiers who saw no rea- 
son for handing the Presidency over to a 
man who had not been an active leader 
in the fighting for it. 

But Figueres’s main reason for holding 
on to the government was that he feared 
an almost immediate counterrevolution. 
Ulate is an accomplished writer, orator, 
and politician, but he would be the first 
to admit that he is no soldier. 

Friction: Ulate and Figueres remained 
personally on good terms. But there were 
ambitious men in each camp who dis- 
trusted the other. Over a period of 
months there was an organized campaign 
at home and abroad against the Pro- 
visional President, based on the charge 
that he had no intention of ever giving 
the government to Ulate. 

On Nov. 8 Figueres answered his crit- 
ics. In the presence of the gold braid and 
buttons, top hats and morning coats of 
impressive delegations from all over the 
world, he turned the keys of office over 
to Ulate in open-air ceremonies at the 
huge national stadium in San José. A 
new congress took office and a new con- 
stitution went into effect on the same day. 

After almost two years of civil war and 
de facto government, Costa Rica had re- 
turned to its traditional path of constitu- 
tional democracy. But the new govern- 
ment would need a strong hand to con- 
trol the rival Figueristas and Ulatistas 
and at the same time hold in check the 
Communists and followers of the regime 
which was ousted last year. 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 
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MR. JAMES MICHENER, distinguished author, was awarded the 1948 Pulitzer Prize in Letters for 
his “Tales of the South Pacific” — from which the current Broadway musical success has been adapted. 


FR. k Disiacien.. LORD CALVERT 


Men of Distinction, characteristically men of moderation, prefer a luxurious 
whiskey in their occasional drink. Lord Calvert—so rare...so smooth 
...80 mellow... so distinctively light — meets their exacting requirements. 
Yet, Lord Calvert costs littke more than popular-priced, brands. If you 
haven’t already discovered Lord Calvert, try it next time you order. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C 
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GM's Safety Engineer, and the Safety Committee of engineers from the automotive divisions, devote their time to 
bettering your security—continually checking the safety on even minor changes before they go into production. 


Key to greater safety 


Your security on the highway is a continuing concern with the men 
who design and build General Motors cars. 


They live constantly with the job of bettering automotive safety. They work 
steadily to improve it in the research laboratories, on the engineers’ drawing 
boards, along the production lines, and in never-ending tests at the 


GM Proving Ground. 
So you get the benefit of stronger materials, greater visibility, better brakes, 
and countless other features that add up to safer motoring. 
For with the key to greater safety —just as with the key to greater value— 
there is no end to GM’s search for more and better things. 


You will recognize this when you inspect the smart and sturdy 
models displayed wherever GM cars are sold. 





qre KEY 79 e woro®se 
Sener 
Ca, F “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COAC 


HEAR HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 

















Out of constant work on all safety details came this typical example of GM 


Lock for ali 4-door Sedans. With these, youngsters are safer in the rear, since the inside handle, after a simple 
adjustment, will not unlatch the door when the lock knob is pressed down. 


ingenuity—the Safety Door 


There’s no end to the job of giving you smoother, easier stop- 
ping. GM brakes are ceaselessly studied with this ‘pneumatic foot’ 
connected fo scientific devices which measure and record car speed, | 
brake-pedal pressure and travel and stopping rate. 











Using this giant swing to measure the center of gravity in cars, GM engineers 
study ways to help make steering surer, to provide better control of cars. 


Story of trains that wait on America’s table 


When the nation orders dinner, husky 
Great Northern Diesels hustle grain, 
livestock, seafood, potatoes, apples— 
trainloads at a time—through the rugged 
Northwest. Day after day these tireless 
5,400 horsepower “waiters” shuttle 
across the country. One reason why 
they can do this is carbon-fighting RPM 
DELO Oil. It stops ring-sticking, corro- 


sion, excessive wear by keeping carbon 
and other impurities harmlessly dis- 
persed in the oil and by resisting acid- 
forming oxidation. RPM DELO Oil en- 
ables Diesel locomotives to run more 
than a quarter-million miles without 
overhaul ... means more power and 
cheaper maintenance costs for all Die- 
sels used in American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 


2 Great Trains of America— Eastbound Great Northern Freight along the Columbia River in Washington. 


DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 

































Begey Man: “Nowadays they want to 
treat this [movie] industry like a religion,” 
complained HumMpuHREY Bocart, who re- 
cently enlivened New York night life by 
escorting a panda to El Morocco. “So we 
get stiff once in a while . .. What’s wrong 
with that? [Errol] Flynn and I are the 
only ones left who do any good old hell 
raising. Oh, a couple of girls have a little 
spark—Shelley Winters and Paulette God- 
dard and Lana Turner. But watch the old 
hypocrites land on us every time we cut 
loose! . . . These old biddies want me to 
go around bowing and scraping to my 
public . .. Maybe their soda-fountain par- 
ties—ugh!—or bobbing for apples is fun 
for them . . . I step out with pandas. 
They're not always blabbing about their 
latest movie.” 


Some Pumpkins: The most controver- 
sial painting in a “famous amateurs” show 
in New York was an oil by Maj. Gen. 
Harry VauGHAN. He dashed it off while 
still smarting under the Senate investiga- 
tion of 5 per centers. Titled “The Path of 
Investigation,” the painting shows two 
pumpkin heads seated by a highway that 
ends in a question mark. Mrs. Vaughan 
confessed that the General “never painted 
anything but the kitchen before.” More 
caustic comments came from the two 
lampooned senators. Sen. JosEpH Mc- 
CartHy, Wisconsin Republican, said it 
would be a relief to taxpayers if Vaughan 
turned “from fixing to painting.” Sen. 
Kart. Munprt, South Dakota Republican, 
added that “he wouldn’t be trying to 
laugh off [the investigation] if he could 
hear some of the comments of people out 
here.” 

> A painting by a “famous amateur” that 
showed more professional ability was 
“Flowers” by Mary Pickrorp. It was one 
of the most popular in the show. 


















IN PASSING 
*Well Done’: After nine months of pre- 
siding over the Communist trial in New 
York, Federal Judge HarnoLtp R. MEDINA 
looked forward to a vacation. Instead he 
faced an impossible task: reading “well 
over 50,000” letters and telegrams asking 
him to run for office or praising his con- 
duct of the trial. Medina was grateful 
for the response. “It almost makes tears 
come to my eyes,” he commented. “It’s 
like falling in love, over and over and 
over again.” 


Star Volunteer: Reporters found Con- 
STANCE TALMADGE, the former film star, 
doing volunteer work at Memorial Hos- 
pital cancer center in New York. Now 
married to a broker, Walter Giblin, Miss 
Talmadge said wistfully she had wanted 
to help cancer patients ever since her 
mother died of the disease. “I could have 
been a doctor perhaps. Instead I . 
made faces for the camera . . . This is the 
most satisfying work I’ve ever done.” 


First Team: Democratic Sen, CLAUDE 
Peprer of Florida wouldn't want to see 
the Republican Party abolished, he told 
a rally in Jacksonville shortly before the 
elections. “We need the Republican Party 
like a varsity football team needs a scrub 
team on which to practice.” 


Old-Time Religion: In Hollywood a 
Bible-shouting revivalist, Dr. WiLL1aM 
GranaM, told the faithful he hoped to 
make a convert of Mickey ConeEN, the 
West Coast gangster. This Monday, Dr. 
Graham announced he had spent a 
“pleasant” two hours Saturday night vis- 
iting with Cohen at the gangster’s Brent- 
wood home. Cohen denied the meeting 
had taken place: “I never even saw him. 
This is a lousy way for a reverend to get 
publicity.” 





European 


Mary Pickford (and husband Buddy Rogers) : A popular painter 
Newsweek, November 21, 1949 © 
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Ava Gardner: Down with cheesecake 


Time For a Change: Curvaceous AvA 
GARDNER, who has shot to film stardom 
(“The Hucksters,” “The Killers”), an- 
nounced that she was through with 
cheesecake pictures. “I hate it,” she 
stated flatly. “For eight years I did noth- 
ing else but leg art . . . I spent all my 
time in the portrait gallery posing with 
practically nothing on. I’ve portrayed 
all the seasons, all kinds of weather con- 
ditions; I’ve posed for every benefit I can 
think of . . . I think I deserve a change.” 


Reokie: The Medford, Mass., high- 
school football team was holding a prac- 
tice scrimmage when it was joined by a 
tall, lanky recruit. “Hey, kid, come over 
here and snag some passes,” halfback 
Freppy GREENLEAF yelled. The new kid 
snagged a few and ran down some punts. 
Then Coach Jon Prior asked: “How’s 
the congressman doing, Freddy?” “Is 
that what they call him? He needs a lot 
of work, coach,” Greenleaf said. “What 
years he in?” He was introduced to 32- 
year-old Rep. Joun KENNEDY, who had 
seen the practice and decided he needed 
a workout. 


Not Domestic: MARGARET TRUMAN 
shocked the world of domestic science by 
telling a Detroit press conference: “I hate 
cooking. I mean I really hate it.” How- 
ever, she planned to be home with the 
family in time to dissect the Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey, “because Dad hates to carve.” 
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Bone Bank 


Crumbs of human bones, stored in 
bone banks in individual packages much 
as breakfast foods are packaged for in- 
dividual servings, are now used by 
orthopedic surgeons for rapidly effective 
bone grafts. 

This ingenious method of using bone 
in the form of crumbs was described last 
week for the first time by Dr. Roger An- 
derson of the University of Washington 
School of Medicine, addressing his fellow 
surgeons at a meeting in Atlantic City 
of the United States Chapter of the In- 
‘ternational College of Surgeons. 

The crumbs are obtained in a bone 
mill, which cuts the pieces with small 
sharp edges so that they can be held 
close together in much the same manner 
as burdock burrs stick together. Indi- 
vidual packages are kept in sterile glass 
containers at a temperature of 25 degrees 
below zero. 

In making a bone graft, open-mesh 
gauze is used to hold the crumbs in the 
desired position and shape, just as a 
hair net is used to keep hair in place. 
The gauze, which is absorbable, does not 
need to be removed. 

Another use of the bone crumbs is in 
bone cement, made by mixing the frag- 
ments with the patient’s blood. 

Crumbs from the bone bank are espe- 
cially effective in extensive operations 
where there is need of a large quantity 
of bone to strengthen a serious defect. 
Results are dramatic. Dr. Anderson said 
that “after a very short convalescence, 
the patient is able to walk out of the hos- 
pital without the aid of casts, braces, or 
crutches, and in a short time return to 
work without any external support.” 


Stopper Story Stayed 


As the sensational over-the-counter 
antihistamine “cold stopper” campaign 
grew more fiercely competitive last week, 
conservative medical authorities drew 
back from the fracas with stern profes- 
sional disapproval. 

Riding on the delayed publicity given 
the carefully controlled Navy “cold stud- 
ies” of Capt. John M. Brewster with 
several prescription-bound anti-allergy 
drugs (Newsweek, Dec. 1, 1947), at 
least two drug houses, the Union Phar- 
maceutical Co. of Bloomfield, N.J. (In- 
histon), and the Nepera Chemical Co. of 
Yonkers, N. Y. (Anahist), hoped to make 
a big dent this winter in the $100,000,000 
annual “cold cure” business formerly held 
by quinine, aspirin, and a variety of 
sprays and gargles. 

What grimly skeptical doctors wanted 
—and failed to get—was publication in an 
accredited medical journal of a controlled 
survey showing definite results of the use 
of these antihistamine drugs in the treat- 
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ment of colds. The Nepera Chemical 
Co. had in its pocket an Anahist test on 
several thousand prisoners at Sing Sing, 
conducted by Drs. Joseph J. Arminio and 
Charles C. Sweet of Ossining, N. Y. Gal- 
leys of the doctors’ optimistic report were 
set up, and the article was slated to ap- 
pear in the Nov. 15 issue of the New 
York State Journal of Medicine, one of 
the most reliable of medical publications. 

But before that issue went to press, the 
report, entitled “The Prophylaxis and 
Treatment of the Common Cold With 
Neohetramine” (Anahist), was pulled on 
order of the publication committee. 

Approval Withheld: No one in the 
Journal’s office in New York would ex- 
plain the sudden action. But the assump- 
tion was that the unprecedented advertis- 
ing flurry, plus the sharp difference of 
opinion among medical experts as to the 
preventive or curative value of anti- 
histamines as a whole, had stayed the 
editorial hand. 

In Chicago, the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry mulled over claims and coun- 
terclaims of the various drug manufac- 
turers but postponed official comment 
until more evidence was in. 

The last word from that august body, 
ostensibly aimed at any advertised “cure” 





of the common cold, was printed in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation on Oct. 8, about two weeks before 
the start of the Inhiston and Anahist cam- 
paigns: 

“Authoritative medical opinion sup- 
ports the view that no substance or com- 
bination of substances available at pres- 
ent can be relied on to prevent or cure 
the common cold. Recent surveys of 
products which now appear on the market 
reveal that many of them make claims 
involving the treatment or prevention of 
colds which are not justified by valid 
evidence.” 


Parachute Peril 


How much chance does a jet pilot have 
of surviving uninjured an emergency high- 
altitude parachute jump? Only a slim 
one, according to a new seven-month 
study made by Comdr. H. A. Smedal, 
air-research specialist for the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
military surgeons in Washington last 
week, Smedal reported these facts: 
> Emergency jumps from jet planes, even 
with ejection seats, cause “quite high” 
casualties. From 20,000 to 30,000 feet, 
about 50 per cent of the jumpers suffer 





. 
This Won’t Hurt as Much: Dr. William R. Mann of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., demonstrates the Air Dent, a new way to drill teeth invented 
by Dr. Robert B. Black of Corpus Christi, Texas. An abrasive powder 
(aluminum oxide) mixed in a stream of carbon dioxide does the 
cutting. Heat, pressure, vibration, and noise are greatly minimized. 


Newsweek 
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some injury; above 30,000 feet, nearly all 
do. Injuries range from dislocated shoul- 
ders, cracked heads, and broken limbs to 
serious frostbite. 

» Even elaborate clothing to provide 
warmth, plus masks and oxygen bottles, 
needed at above 25,000 feet, do not work 
very well. The jerk of the opening chute 
is so terrific at high altitudes (twice as 
strong at 40,000 as at 10,000 feet), and 
the speed of the jets so tremendous that 
masks, shoes, and mittens are often 
whipped off. Narrow parachute harness 
puts too much pressure on too small an 
area of the body. Buckles may swing 
loose and crack the pilot’s face or head. 
Many jumpers lose consciousness and 
cannot protect themselves. 

What Can Be Done? Commander 
Smedal and other Navy researchers are 
now at work trying to invent a new and 
safer harness, as well as some kind of 
composite one-piece clothing from which 
parts cannot be loosened. More reliable 
shockproof shoes also are needed in order 
to stop the high rate of broken ankles on 
landing. 

Meanwhile, the best advice the Navy 
doctors can offer to the emergency jumper 
is to “wait as long as possible before 
pulling the chute.” In this way, the pilot 
will fall through thin, cold oxygen zones 
as fast as possible and thus decrease the 
cold and jerk, as well as loss-of-conscious- 
ness hazards. 


Choose Any Glass 


The popular idea that cheap sunglasses 
have a bad effect on sharpness of vision 
was dismissed last week by a sunglass 
researcher, Dr. Robert H. Peckham of 
Temple University School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia. 

There are three methods of making 
these lenses: (1) drawing and bending 
fire-polished optical glass, used mainly 
for inexpensive lenses; (2) grinding, 
polishing, and heat-bending plate glass; 
and (3) grinding and polishing optical- 
glass disks, used in higher-priced lenses. 

In Dr. Peckham’s experiments, people 
wearing the three different types were 
tested by looking at an extremely sensi- 
tive eye chart both with an optical tele- 
scope and without. Their vision was not 
hampered by any of the lens types, and 
the visual efficiency of the various lenses, 
computed by a method suggested by the 
American Medical Association, showed 
very good vision for all. 

Dr. Peckham’s tests did not include 
Polaroid or any plastic lenses. 


Tibione for TB 


A powerful German drug, named 
Tibione was called up last week in the 
American fight against tuberculosis. 

In a talk before the Veterans Admin- 
istration’s eighth Streptomycin Confer- 
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Room-warming ... Floods of steady, healthful heat... yet, efficient Trane Con- 
vectors hide in the walls—out of the way. No old-fashioned, space-stealing cast-iron ; 
no ugly ducts. No drafts, because convector heat is gentle heat. Warms every inch 
of every room—and so economically, too! 
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Eye-warming ... Beautiful Trane Convectors are so slim, so graceful! Make 
them even more inconspicuous by painting them to match your walls. Why settle 
for anything less in your new (or remodelled) home? 


Heart-warming ... because Trane Convectors are so safe—no hot, exposed sur- 
faces to burn hands, or mar furniture. Because Trane Convectors are so clean! 
Walls, curtains stay bright and colorful, longer. Yes, heart-warming, because Trane 
Convectors do so much for your home in health, heat, cleanliness, economy! 


Air follows the arrows! Air is drawn in below the con- 
vector —is instantly warmed—and self-propelled into the 
room. No off-again-on-again heat! Just steady, gentle 
warmth all over. Note: Convectors are 
not covered radiators. 









FREE! Full color booklet. 
Get the facts about Trane Con- 
vectors now. Write for “How to 
Live in June All Winter?’ Dept. 
C-119, Trane Company, La 
’ Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SUCCESSOR TO RADIATORS 


TRANE 


"ACTIVE AIR" CONVECTORS 


The Trane Company °* La Crosse, Wisconsin * Trane Company of Canada, Ltd. * Toronto 





Wheres your car 
of freight? 





Red Ball Information Service tells you— and 
tells you fast about your cars moving Santa Fe! 


Quick and dependable information about movement of freight is 
important to shippers that must make marketing and warehous- 
ing plans to the exact time of arrival of cars at their destination. 


To provide this Red Ball Information Service, Santa Fe main- 
tains more than 300,000 wire-miles of telephone, telegraph, and 
teletype circuits, which handle millions of long-distance calls 
and telegrams a year. 


This up-to-the-minute information is 


just one big reason why you will find 
it profitable to ship “Santa Fe—all the 
way.” For a copy of our Red Ball Infor- 


mation folder and more details on how 


we can serve you, see your Santa Fe Ebel Fe 


freight representative. 


F. H. ROCKWELL 


General Freight Traffic Manager j 3 
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MEDICINE 


ence at Atlanta, Ga., Dr. H. Corwin 
Hinshaw, the vigorous tuberculosis ex- 
pert who made the first elaborate tests 
with streptomycin at the Mayo Clinic, 
described the new chemical as “4-acetyl- 
aminobenzaldehyde-thiosemicarbasone.” 
In Germany it is sold as “Conteben.” 
The drug was first identified by Prof. 
Gerhard Domagk, German scientist who 
won the 1939 Nobel Prize in medicine for 
his sulfa-drug work. Further develop- 
ments were carried out by Drs. Robert 
Behnisch and Fritz Mietzsch and Prof. 





Dr. Hinshaw tells of Tibione 


Hans Schmidt of the Bayer laboratories, 
Leverkusen, Germany. 

Last September Dr. Hinshaw and his 
associate, Dr. Walsh McDermott, man- 
aging editor of the American Review of 
Tuberculosis, went to Western Germany 
to study the effects of Tibione on 2,000 
tuberculosis patients. While it does not 
have the rapid and dramatic action of 
streptomycin, it is comparable in its anti- 
TB effect with para-amino-salicylic acid 
(PAS), up to now the most promising 
sister drug to streptomycin. 

In Dr. Hinshaw’s opinion, Tibione 
holds great promise because it can be 
used over a longer period than strepto- 
mycin and can delay development of 
streptomycin-resistant bacilli when given 
with streptomycin. It is particularly effec- 
tive against tuberculous laryngitis and 
tuberculous enteritis (intestinal TB). It 
does not appear to help two of the most 
serious but rare forms—acute miliary 
tuberculosis and tuberculous meningitis. 

Tibione, which is distributed by 
Schenley Laboratories of New York, is 
now being used in clinical tests and 
studies in America. It is not yet generally 
available. 
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-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
The Hectic Year 


Last week both radio and television 
sets were hopping off dealers’ shelves like 
fleas off a hot griddle. It was the whizz- 
bang finish of a year that had sales 
graphs looking like the path of a Coney 
Island roller coaster. 

Basically the thrills and chills had 
been television’s. Radio sets had simply 
continued in steady seasonal demand, so 
steady that by the end of 1949 the public 
would have bought about 47,000,000 re- 
ceivers since the war—or more than half 
the 83,000,000 sets in the country. 

TV, however, was something else 
again. All year it had shown the tempera- 
ment of a new prima donna—up one min- 
ute and down the next. But those ups 
and downs affected a large share of the 
radio-TV business. For while video sets 
accounted for only 16.3 per cent of total 
radio-TV production during the first half 
of 1949, in dollar volume television sales 
accounted for 60.1 per cent of total busi- 
ness. The year-end splurge would prob- 
ably push that percentage even higher. 

Currently 100 companies in the United 
States are turning out some 500 TV 
models. The Radio Corp. of America, 
Admiral, and Philco, in ever-varying 
order, have established themselves as the 
leaders. So their actions are generally a 
pattern for the industry. 

The Slump: Last January the leaders 
could look back on a good year—and had 
plans for a far better one. The most 
popular set then had a 10-inch screen 
and sold for about $300, plus an extra 
$50 or so for an outdoor antenna. 

Demand appeared unfailing. And be- 
cause television was new, it seemed more 
likely to stay that way than to fall into 
radio’s seasonal pattern of fair business 
in late winter, slow in summer, and all- 
out just before Christmas. Hence, manu- 
facturers steamed ahead to turn out an 
ever-increasing number of sets. 

Suddenly the public returned to old 
buying habits. As late as July dealers were 
heavily overstocked and manufacturers 
who too late had seen what was coming, 
were trying to balance production with 
sales. 

By early summer sets were cheaper. 
Admiral marked a 10-inch set at $229. 
RCA brought out one for $199.95. In all, 
prices had dropped as much as 30 per 
cent. 

Then Philco brought out its new line 
and with much whooping and hollering 
introduced its built-in antenna, which in 
theory at least eliminates most installa- 
tion troubles and costs. While both Ben- 
dix and Muntz (Newsweek, June 20) 
already had the same feature, its intro- 
duction by one of the industry leaders 
was needed to put it over. It brought 
customers into stores—and it helped great- 
ly in putting Phileo back on solid TV 
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Offered FREE as 


a public service 


® The information in this valu- 
able book may be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to you, but it 
is yours for the asking. It tells 
you how to plan your financial 
future, on practical facts proved 


by experience in problems just 
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like yours, and analyzed by 
famous authorities on family 
finances. Take advantage of this 
opportunity! It costs you noth- 


ing, and you have much to gain. 


This Book 
has Helped Thousands 


Here are just a few of the many subjects it covers: 





® Which savings bonds are best for you 

® How much your Social Security is worth 
® What your minimum savings account should be 
® Which type of life insurance is best for you 
® How to assure your children’s education 





® How to eliminate mortgage worries 

® How to plan for a successful retirement 
® How to evaluate your present assets 

® When to use annuities 


Know what to do... what to avoid... how 
to use what you have wisely. This practical 
book tells you. It will be mailed to you 


without obligation. Send coupon thday. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 NEWARK, NEW Ji RSEY 
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Public Services Division, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark 1, N. J. 
Without cost or obligation, mail me your new book “How to Get That Wonderful Feeling of Security.” 
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Operating 
Cash Substantially More Cash . . 





Ti your business 
can pul more 
to work at a profit 
it will pay you 


to know the 


about our Commercial 


Financing Plan. 
This timely 


sives you these facts. 


Arrangement thal is simple, quick, confidential. 11 does 








book 





“How lo Have an Adequale and Continuing 
Source of Operating Cash” erplains how 
Commercial Credit’s plan gives your company 


. under a Continuing 


nol change your accounling methods, disturb your relations 


wilh customers, interfere with management or dilule control. 


If you can Put More Cash to Work at a Profit, phone or wrile 


the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation office listed below. A copy 


of our book will be forwarded promptly, without obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 * Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 * San Franciscoé * Portland 5, Ore. ..and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $ 100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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ground. By last week the built-in antenna 
was being included in most manufactur- 
ers’ lines, although Philco competitors 
like RCA were not pushing it. 

As a final concession to the buyer, the 
industry was turning out sets with bigger 
screens. The 10-inch set of last January 
is being replaced in popularity by the 
12-inch screen. And all indications point 
to more and more 16-inch screens next 
year. 

The Future: Just as it failed to fore- 
see the winter-spring slump, the industry 
next underestimated the huge fall de- 
mand. But last week leaders felt they 
now knew TV’s sales pattern. For the mo- 
ment, at least, buyers were not being 
held back by all the talk of color tele- 
vision. So until that matter was settled, 
manufacturers would follow seasonal de- 
mands, but turn out ever bigger and 
better sets, and continue price decreases 
—though none of these would again ap- 
proximate the big slash of 1949. 





Lawrence: Zeal was embarrassing 


Bobby-Sox Silencer 


Fifteen months ago Arthur Godfrey 
personally hired Bill Lawrence as male 
soloist for his multitudinous CBS radio 
and TV shows. Handsome and youthful, 
Lawrence was obvious bobby-sox bait. 
But not until this fall did his fans start 
staging studio hysterics. For weeks God- 
frey did nothing about it. 

Then two weeks ago Godfrey invited 
Dr. Wendell Peacock, a Sloan-Kettering 
Institute physicist, to drop in and discuss 
the humanitarian uses of atomic energy 
on the Wednesday-night TV show (CBS, 
8-9 p.m., EST). Midway through Dr. 
Peacock’s talk sounds of annoyance be- 
gan arising from the first four rows of the 
TV studio audience—rows populated en- 
tirely by youngsters complete with a ban- 
ner reading “Bill Lawrence Fan Club.” 
Unable to tolerate what he considered 
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rudeness to Dr. Peacock, Godfrey turned 
and said that unless those who had come 
to “hear the singers” waited in patience 
there would be no more studio audiences 
at the show. 

Last week, egged on by a letter from 
a teen-ager, Godfrey explained that the 
noise was not the fault of the kids, who 
probably thought they were doing the 
right thing. Instead he put the blame on 
“an overzealous publicity man” inter- 
ested in helping Lawrence. Although 
Godfrey mentioned no names, the press 
agent obviously was George Evans, the 
bespectacled genius who had once been 
behind the Frank Sinatra bobby-sox in- 
vasion. 

Evans, whose hard work has built up 
hundreds of Lawrence fan clubs, last 
week agreed with Godfrey that enthu- 
siasm could go too far. But, he added, it 
wasn’t his fault. “I will give $1,000 to 
the Red Cross if anyone can prove I ever 
gave a ticket to a fan or instructions to 
yell in the studio.” Starting immediately, 
Evans planned to have Lawrence ask the 
kids to hold off, and he himself was go- 
ing to the presidents of clubs for coop- 
eration. 

As for Godfrey, he was taking no more 
chances. CBS ushers had firm instruc- 
tions to seat anyone resembling a bobby- 
soxer in the studio balcony—and 20 feet 
away from any other Lawrence fan. 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 17-23. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Kids’ Day Salute (ABC, Thursday, 10- 
10:30 p.m.). Vice President Barkley, 
Crosby and Hope, Winchell, Pearson, 
Godfrey, etc. 

Football (Mutual, Saturday, 1:45 p.m.). 
Ohio State vs. Michigan. 

NBC Theater (NBC, Sunday, 2-3 
p.m.). Ernest Hemingway’s “For Whom 
the Bell Tolls.” 

New York Philharmonic (CBS, Sunday, 
3-4:30 p.m.). Soloist: Wanda Landow- 
ska, harpsichordist. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in Arnold Bennett’s com- 
edy, “The Great Adventure.” 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Ferruccio Tagliavini. 


Television 


Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 p.m.). 
A TV adaptation of Samson Raphaelson’s 
“Skylark.” 

Football (CBS, Saturday, 1:20 p.m.). 
Columbia vs. Brown. (NBC, Saturday, 
1:30 p.m.). Harvard vs. Yale. 

Newsweek Views the News (DuMont, 
Monday, 8-8:30 p.m.). Ernest K. Lind- 
ley; news and people who make news 
headlines. 
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To protect homes and 
factories against such 
ravages by fire, 
Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company maintains 
engineering and 
research departments 
that constantly solve 
problems arising from 
unique industrial 
processes and the 
hazards of modern 
living. 
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An efficient product deserves 


an efficient letterhead 
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..-A letterhead that looks businesslike and reliable, feels crisp and 
sturdy to the touch. Such a letterhead does the product justice...and 
helps to get prompt, favorable response from the recipient. 


That’s why the world-famous Pyrene Manufacturing Company uses 
Strathmore for its letterhead paper. “Pyrene” is a widely recognized 
symbol for efficient fire protection equipment. Its makers have found 
Strathmore letterhead paper most practical and highly representative 
of the quality of their product. Like many other famous firms, both 
large and small, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company is alert to the 
importance of using an expressive letterhead. 


If your own letterhead does not adequately express your business 
leadership, we suggest you have your letterhead supplier submit 
new designs...on Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


SATO RE ese 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Moon in a Watch Crystal 


Since the time of Galileo astronomers 
have been hotly debating how the face 
of the moon got its pockmarks. Thanks 
to modern telescopes, these distinctive 
craters have been mapped and even 
measured individually. (The largest is 
146 miles in diameter. ) 

Still the experts can’t agree whether 
the pits are (1) craters of long-dead 
lunar voleanoes, (2) the ragged edges of 
bubbles that burst as the moon cooled 
and solidified early in its history, or (3) 
dents caused by wandering meteors when 
the moon was still hot and soft. 

This week the many astronomers who 
feel that all three theories are uncon- 
vincing were eagerly discussing a fourth 
possibility: that the craters are the nat- 
ural result of an unusual kind of crys- 
tallization. This new hypothesis was pro- 
pounded by S. I. Gale, a_ professional 
chemist and a veteran amateur stargazer, 
who is also a regular lecturer on astron- 
omy at the popular Hayden Planetarium 
in New York. 

The idea occurred to Gale one day last 
fall in his laboratory at the American 
Cyanamid Co.'s Boundbrook, N. J., plant. 
He and two associates were working 
with a blackish substance called 
2-nitrodiphenyiamine. It had been melted, 
then cooled to a temperature at which it 
is normally solid. But like many chemi- 
cals it remained a liquid, a supercooled 
liquid. A watch crystal containing a blob 
of the 2-nitrodiphenylamine was sitting 
peacefully on the laboratory desk, when 
suddenly a minor cataclysm occurred. 
Perhaps a few specks of dust settled on 
the surface of the chemical. The delicate 
liquid-solid balance was somehow upset, 
and with a loud crackling noise the super- 
cooled liquid crystallized. 

When they looked at the watch crystal, 
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Bull Leash: Michigan State College cattle experts built this rig to 
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Charles Maresh 


The face of a synthetic moon 


the chemists noticed instantly that their 
compound was pitted like the surface of 
the moun. Gale’s experienced eye de- 
tected sur.xing similarities in several de- 
tuls: The chemical was dotted with 
cCucwar craters with slightly elevated 
rims. Small circular peaks jutted from 
some of them. In general, the ratios of 
diameters to depths appeared to be 
roughly proportional to the ratios astro- 
nomers had measured on the surface of 
the moon. Furthermore, some of the 
craters were surrounded by sunbursts of 
lightly etched lines, just like the lines 
which radiate from many moon craters. 

If dust particles could produce such 
craters in the laboratory, it seemed logical 
that tiny meteorites whizzing through 
space to strike the moon could have been 
responsible for the same effect ages ago 
when the moon itself was probably an im- 
mense drop of supercooled liquid. 





exercise lazy bulls. Tests have just been started to prove or dis- 
prove the age-old theory that good bulls need their daily dozen to 
be prolific fathers. Capacity of the leash: sixteen aggravated bulls. 
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Sickles vs. Seythes 


You can’t build global peace on empty 
bellies. This altogether plausible assump- 
tion has guided the FAO (Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations) through four busy years of 
helping bolster the world’s food resources. 
Some of the major projects to date: 
> Sturdy, highly productive hybrid corn 
has been introduced in Southeastern 
Europe and the Near East. 
> FAO entomologists have dolgd out 
technical advice to Near East and Latin 
American governments on locust control, 
and similar campaigns have been aimed 
at reducing loss of stored grain through 
rodents, insects, and mold. 
> Experts have been sent to Latin Amer- 
ica as consultants on livestock raising, 
fisheries, irrigation, farm machinery, and 
fertilizers. 
> Comprehensive forestry programs have 
been started by FAO technicians in 
Europe, Asia, and South America. 

The aim of the FAO to give more food 
to more people is beyond criticism. 
Nevertheless, the organization has its 
detractors—chiefly those who believe that 
it is an elaborate waste of money and 
effort to attempt to revolutionize agricul- 
ture and land management in backward 
areas. 

Last week at the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, FAO Director 
General Norris E. Dodd admitted that 
indeed the road ahead is long and rocky. 
As long as millions of farmers remain 
illiterate and many countries lack mod- 
ern industry and transportation, progress 
is bound to be slow. But, said Dodd, 
who has toured the world this year, 
many simple, practical, and comparative- 
ly cheap steps can be taken immediately. 

If rice farmers, who feed half the 
world, can be taught to grow the best 
available varieties of rice, their produc- 
tion will increase by 10 per cent. Breed- 
ing strains- designed to resist pests and 
disease can boost the rice crop still fur- 
ther. And if the millions of farmers who 
now harvest their grain with sickles can 
be converted to scythes, Dodd estimated, 
“nearly half the world can be moved 
ahead a hundred years.” 


Electrical Vocal Tract 


When a human speaker makes a vowel 
sound, he subconsciously humps up his 
tongue near the soft palate and adjusts 
his lips. This divides his vocal tract into 
two cavities, one in the throat, the other 
in the mouth. The vocal cords make a 
soft buzzerlike noise that bounces back 
and forth in the cavities. Some tones are 
lost, but others resonate and are ampli- 
fied. Thus each different vowel sound is 
produced by « certain resonating tongue 
and lip position. 

Several not very successful attempts 
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make a big cut in our 
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“It’s all here in this booklet. And I’ve checked 
with firms large and small that have changed 
to National Mechanized Accounting. 

‘They showed me savings of from 20% to 
40%. In some cases the savings repaid their 
entire investment within a year — and then 
went on paying a substantial yearly return 
through reduced operating costs. 

“These modern National systems give in- 
formation not available before —information 
that leads to savings in other departments. 

“We can cut our accounting costs just as 
they did .. . and at the same time get more 





profit-making information about our business. 

“Sometimes we must spend money to make 
money. A capital investment that will profit- 
ably reduce expenses is always justified — and 
is just as important as a capital investment 
to increase business. 

“We've talked about reducing costs — now 
let’s do something about it!” 

* * * 

Learn the savings you may expect from 
National Mechanized Accounting. Call your 
local National representative — a systems 
analyst. No cost or obligation, of course. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 





Get this FREE 
booklet, “How to Save 
Money on Your 


Accounting,” shown 
in the picture above. 
Ask your local 
National representa- 
tive, or write to the 
Company at 

Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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Pipe Lines Help! 





























YOUR NATION 


depends on strong 
industries... 


YOUR INDUSTRIES 


are only as strong as 
your Companies 


are only as strong as 
their ability to give you 






Your Biggest 
Money’s-Worth! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL 


YOUR COMPANIES 


FTEN oil must travel thousands 
O of miles before reaching your 
dealer. 

And that’s where pipelines serve 
you well . . . for in many cases 
they're the most efficient, cost-cutting 
oil carriers there are. 

Pipelines are part of an efficient, 
integrated operation designed to 
keep your Mobilgas dealer com- 
petitive—supplied with high-qual- 
ity products at the right price. 
Efficiency is the reason why we 





SOCONY-VACUUM 


laid 3,000 miles of new pipelines last 
year alone...why we bought new 
tankers and refining equipment, 
improved operations every step of 
the way from oil field to you. 


Today, 45,000 independent 
Mobilgas dealers, 1,400 indepen- 
lent Mobilgas jobbers serve mil- 
lions of motorists a day and are 
constantly creating bigger business 
opportunities for themselves. 

Everybody benefits from competitive 
efficiency! 


The Sign the Nation 


Knows... 


Builds as the Nation 
Grows! 
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had been made to link mathematically 
the dimensions of the cavities with cor- 
responding vowel sounds. For this pur- 
pose, physicists had considered only the 
volumes of the cavities, disregarding their 
shapes. Recently Dr. H. K. Dunn, 52- 
year-old acoustics expert of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, tried another ap- 
proach to the problem. He assumed for 
the sake of his calculations that the cavi- 
ties were cylinders. To his delight he 


found that the laws governing trans- 
mission of sound through cylinders were 
similar to those for the transmission of 
telephone currents. 

This week at the 38th meeting of the 
Acoustical Society of America in St. 
Louis, Dunn told how he had put this 
lucky analogy to work. He had built an 
electrical vocal tract with parts corre- 
sponding to the constrictions of the 
tongue hump and the narrowed lips. 

Although the gadget is not yet per- 
fected, it makes all the vowels in the 
English language as well as those that 
appear only in foreign tongues. The 
quality is best for “oo” and “ah” sounds, 
less true for “ee” and “eh.” The new 
vocal tract has not been tested against 
other artificial voices, but Dunn thinks 
its vowels are a little better than those 
of Pedro the Voder, the Bell Lab talking 
robot that delighted millions at the New 
York World’s Fair ten years ago. 

Dunn didn’t foresee any immediate ap- 
plication for his invention. But it might 
well be used in machines which are now 
being developed for reading printed 
pages to blind people. 


Notes of the Week 


> The Mexico-United States commission 
seemed to be over the hump in its three- 
year uphill battle against foot-and-mouth 
disease south of the Rio Grande (News- 
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Dunn’s voice: Arrows show controls for vocal cord, tongue hump, and lips 
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WEEK, June 27). More than 13,000,000 
cattle, sheep, goats, and swine had been 
vaccinated at least once, and Mexican 
vaccine production, at one time a bottle- 
neck, was comfortingly high. Then com- 
mission experts had the shock of their 
lives. A new kind of foot-and-mouth 
virus, Type “O,” struck a ranch near 
Mexico City. Because it is immune to 
the present vaccine, the new virus could 
necessitate refighting the whole cam- 


paign with a new vaccine. United States 
Department of Agriculture _ officials 
thought they had nipped the outbreak, 
but their fingers were crossed. 

> The Boeing Airplane Co. announced 
that droppable fuel tanks, one under each 
wing, will give a much longer range to a 
new version of its prize bomber, the B-50 
Superfortress. The modified plane, to be 
known as the B-50D, is now being de- 
livered to the Air Force. 

> Researchers of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons confirmed Swedish claims that a 
type of yeast, Rhodotorula gracilis, is ex- 
ceptionally rich in nutritious fat (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 5). The American scientists 
are now working on a way to grow the 
yeast commercially. 

> University of Illinois archeologists, fresh 
from investigations near the Grand Can- 
yon, said that the Cohonina Indians who 
once lived there might have developed a 
civilization rivaling that of the Incas, if 
only the Cohoninas had learned to be 
good masons. The scientists had found a 
wall which had collapsed when it was a 
mere 4 feet high. The Indians had tried 
to pile square boulders on round ones. 

P A Liverpool, England, trucking firm 
reported that tires filled with water in- 
stead of air were relieving their worries 
about wet and icy roads. Their drivers 
were able to stop and start faster, the 
tires lasted longer, and there was no 
wheel spinning or skidding. - 
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your favorite 
cocktail ! 






Write today for Coronet's free recipe booklet, 
“29 ways to use Coronet V.S.Q." 
Brandy Dist. Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Californio Grape Brandy 84 proof. 
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by luxurious 33,000-ton liners 


s.s. BRAZIL 
s.s. URUGUAY 
s.s. ARGENTINA 


Sailing Fortnightly from New York 





SPECIAL 
CRUISES 


to CARNIVAL IN RIO 


sailing — JANUARY 26 and FEBRUARY 9 





Consult ovr Authorized 
Travel Agents or 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5 Broadway . tine New York 4 
Offices in principal cities of the world, 
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THE 
The Big Break 


Walter Annenberg, as returns cas- 
caded in from the city elections last 
week, nervously paced the newsroom of 
his Philadelphia Inquirer. The 41-year- 
old publisher checked each story and 
tabulation. When the startling Demo- 
cratic sweep was sure (see page 22), 
employes swarmed up to pat the boss’s 
back. Only twelve days earlier, on Oct. 
27, The Inquirer—which hadn’t backed 
a Democrat since Andrew Jackson— 
roared out for the Democratic candidates 
and against Philadelphia’s entrenched 
and scandal-snarled Republican city ad- 
ministration. Annenberg himself dictated 
much of the editorial. 

Six days later, and only six days before 
the vote, the big Evening Bulletin fol- 
lowed. In all its 103 years the prim old 
Bulletin had supported only one other 
Democratic ticket (in 1939). Despite its 
editorial big stick, The Bulletin is seldom 
a thunderer. Mostly it was the shift of 
The Inquirer, long called “the Bible” 
of Pennsylvania Republicans, that shook 
the GOP machine right down to its shoe 
soles. 

So when the Democrats landslid into 
the offices of city treasurer, controller, 
register of wills, and coroner (the mayor- 
alty was not at stake), the winners glee- 
fully thanked the papers for “tens and 
tens of thousands of independent Repub- 
lican voters.” The city is traditionally 
Republican. 

There were rumors that Annenberg 
had personal political ambitions. At the 
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end of the week he scotched such talk: 
“I would never run for an elective office 
... I believe I can be far more effective 
in [public] service through journalistic 
enterprise.” 


Box 41 


After his wife’s cake didn’t turn out 
so well (guards found the hacksaw she 
had baked into it), Clyde Lamb turned 
to the prison’s art class. The strapping, 
6-foot Montanan, already a _ two-time 
escapee, faced 25 years in an Indiana 
penitentiary, and more still in Tennessee, 
for a chain of pitiably unprofitable stick- 
ups. 

Then someone told him the big maga- 
zines paid well for gag cartoons, and in 
his cell he began the torturously slow 
grind of trying to draw for the slicks. 
After months he succeeded. Among 
others, The Saturday Evening Post, This 
Week, and even Boy’s Life bought his 
sketches. One year the ex-boxer and 
lumberjack earned $4,800 (“same as the 
warden’s salary”), most of which he 
could save because of the “low overhead.” 

Cannily the prisoner gave his address 
as “Box 41, Michigan City, Ind.” Boy’s 
Life, seeking to inspire its young fry, 
wrote him there for a biography. Lamb 
answered that he had “settled down in 
Indiana.” But in another note he ex- 


plained all. Although Boy’s Life kept 
running his cartoons, it never printed 
his story. Nonetheless, Lamb’s spreading 
success so impressed the states which 
held a lien on his life that in 1947, after 
five years in his Indiana cage, he was 


Annenberg: Despite a victory for the Democrats, he didn’t choose to run 
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The Lambs: Cake baker and cartoonist 


given a new trial and a suspended sen- 
tence. 

This week in Klamath Falls, Ore., 
where the 36-year-old Lamb and his 
wife (who won three months herself for 
her cake-baking effort) now live, he had 
the first notch on the likeliest cartooning 
career of all: comic-stripping. His new 
daily strip, the pantomime story of hapless 
“Herman,” began running in The New 
York World-Telegram and twenty-odd 
other dailies. It was the first time since 
he was a hobo that Clyde Lamb had de- 
pended on the papers. He slept on them 
then. 


Mexican Hayride 


From the office of the newspaper Nove- 
dades this week loudspeakers spewed 
a deafening din down into the dingy 
old Avenida Bucareli in Mexico City. 
Above the screech of a phonograph, 
hoarse-voiced hawkers exhorted capita- 
linos to buy Novedades—and perhaps 
win a prize. Around the city other papers 
noisily joined the clamor. The morning 
dailies were again up to.their old tricks: 
peddling papers with giant giveaways. 

By subscribing to Novedades, the semi- 
official government mouthpiece, a read- 
er received a raffle ticket on a fully fur- 
nished 120,000 peso (about $13,870) 
house in Mexico City, on another in 
Acapulco, and on watches, radios, and 
household goods. The paper’s competitors 
—El Universal and the right-wing Ex- 
celsior—also promised houses and cars. 
Among the other prizes: chances for the 
big thrice-weekly National Lottery _it- 
self, on which winners could start gam- 
bling all over again. 

Merry-Ge-Reund: The giveaways, 
which drone on for two months each 
spring and fall, are a madcap merry-go- 
round. The newspapers shrilly seek more 
readers so that (with added circula- 
tion) they can boost advertising rates and 
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EVERYWHERE in more and more homes people are en- 
joying that hour when friends meet for discussion and _ 
relaxation . . . for coffee and 3-Star Hennessy — the true 
cognac brandy .. . the largest selling in the world. 


a 


YX QUALITY. Unmatched as an after-dinner 


liqueur . . . its flavor expands and lingers 


delightfully on the palate. 
xX BOUQUET. Connoisseurs inhale Hennessy 


for its heartwarming aroma...the fragrance 
of the vineyard. 


yx CLEAN TASTE. Enjoy Hennessy as the 


British do—with soda. Its clean taste imparts 
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the essence of the grape itself! 


BY LAW-~genuine Cognac 
is distilled only from grapes 
grown in the Charente 
district of France. No other 
brandy is Cognac! 
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84 Proof 





NNESSY 








Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est. 1765 


Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N.Y. ° Importers since 1794 








"Photo Finishto the Last Clazbon 





The work’s the thing, for when each 
carbon comes out neat, readable .. . 
office pride climbs, and expense of oper- 
ation goes down! 


Carter’s top-quality carbons are 
“tailor-made” for their jobs—designed 
for each type of machine . . . and any 
kind of ‘“‘touch.’’ Extreme care and 
craftsmanship make Carter’s Carbons 
really non-curling, smudge-resistant, 
and lasting. 

Carter’s Carbons and Ribbons are 
sold only through leading stationers and 
office outfitters . . . or you can make this 
FREE TEST: write and tell us what 
machine you use. We’ll send you a sam- 
ple supply of the right Carter’s Carbons. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 
top-quality 
carbons 


save time, work 
and money too! 


-for every use 


and all machines 












SHARP, CLEAR 
IMPRESSIONS. .. 
LAST LONGER, TOO! 





THE PRESS 





thus (with extra income) pay for the 
contests. They almost never succeed. The 
new readers invariably cost more than 
they are worth. 

Last spring the three papers poured 
some 1,420,000 pesos ($164,160) into 
their campaigns. Yet each of the 4,000 
readers El] Universal gained cost the 
prosperously stolid and solid paper 50 
centavos a day. El Universal, first to 
start the buy-a-paper-and-win-a-house 
huckstering back in 1917, sells for 25 
centavos a copy, but it costs 75 to put 
it out. 

Doubly pinched by the fact that their 
earnings are in devaluated pesos (while 
they must pay for newsprint and wire- 
service news in precious U.S. dollars), 
the papers would like to doff their Santa 
Claus beards. None dares. Competition is 
as torrid as tequila. 

So the only winners are the readers. 
Many, with their Latin love for gam- 
bling, end up by subscribing to all the 
papers. In the scramble for the first time 
this fall is a fourth morning sheet, the 
leftish El Nacional. Next week in the 
towering Loteria Nacional, spotlights will 
shimmer on screen stars, and then the 
wire-net lottery drums will rustle the 
“magic balls.” Finally, page boys will 
chant out the winner of El Nacional’s 
house and its 200 smaller prizes. 

Not until after Christmas will the 
other three papers, with proper pomp, 
have their night at the Loteria. By then 
the zealous pitchmen in front of their 
buildings are sure to be selling not only 
their own papers but also—sotto voce—the 
other two. “But this,” said one editor, 
“is madness.” 


And the Rains Came 


WALTER happily: I'm going to get the 
Reverend Sipperly to make up a prayer for 
the City of Chicago—right across the top of 
the paper! . . . “Our Father Who art in 
Heaven—There were four hundred and 
twenty-one murders in Chicago last year!” 
All in religious lingo, see? Eight columns 
Old English Boldface! 


Thus, in the drama “The Front Page,” 
the Hamlet of hammy news-hounding, 
The Chicago Herald-Examiner’s manag- 
ing editor Walter Burns, snorted his 
orders. 

In Los Angeles last week, another 
Hearst man, Jack Campbell, the salty, 
bald managing editor of Hearst’s Herald 
and Express, barked his orders, too, com- 
plete with Old English Boldface head- 
line: Los ANGELES RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
Pray For Rain. Right across the top of 
the paper three clergymen—a Catholic 
bishop, a rabbi, and a minister—prayed 
that the city’s four-month-long drought 
might end. The glum Weather Bureau 
forecast: “variable cloudiness.” That 
night it rained, 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Prince Cuanrces of Britain, 
towheaded son of Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh; his first, on 
Nov. 14 (see page 36). 

> Presidential press secretary CHARLES 
G. Ross, his 64th, Nov. 9, celebrated at 
a champagne party given by White 
House correspondents and attended by 
President Truman. 


Engaged: Epirn Coox (DruciE) Sny- 
pER, 24, daughter of Secretary of the 
Treasury and Mrs. John W. Snyder and 
close friend of Margaret Truman; and 
Maj. Joun Ernest Horton, 30, a White 
House aide; in Washington, Nov. 12. 


Suing: WILLIAM SAROYAN, 41, novelist 
and playwright (“Time of Your Life”), 
filed divorce papers against his wife, 
Caro. Marcus, 24, in Las Vegas, Nev., 
Nov. 12, charging cruelty and asking cus- 
tody of their two children. 


Recovering: Admiral WituiamM FF, 
(Butt) Hatsey, 67, from an operation 
to remove a cataract from his left eye; at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Nov. 
9. A similar operation on his right eye 
will be postponed until after the Army- 
Navy game, 


Died: SEN. CLypE Martin REEp, 78, 
Republican; Nov. 8, in a fall downstairs 
in his home in Parsons, Kans., after suf- 
fering a heart attack. The “Kansas Tor- 
nado,” governor of his state in 1929 and 





Harris & Ewing 


Sen. Reed: Fighter to the end 


elected to the Senate in 1938 at 67, was 
an ardent foe of pork-barrel spending 
and in the last session of Congress at- 
tacked the “chaos, confusion, and lack 
of responsible leadership . . . on the 
part ef the Administration.” 


Willed: By the late Socomon R. Guc- 
GENHEIM, more than $8,000,000 to the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation in 
New York to further the cause of non- 
objective art. 
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CARTERS 

| top quality typewriter 
| ribbons 

Keep hands clean 


give cleaner 
impressions 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 








SILVER TIP 





KEEPS HANDS CLEAN 


Ribbons for Typewriters-not fingers! 





No chance of this ribbon smudgin’ 
fingers. It’s Carter’s—with the ex- 
clusive Silvertip feature. 


Carter’s Silvertip makes changing 
ribbons easy. No more pounding worn 
ribbons just to dodge a messy job. 
Fingers stay clean, and tempers don’t 
even begin to fray! 

And with Carter’s top-quality rib- 
bons you get longer mileage. That 
counts, when you insist on that crisp 
executive look to letters. And the 
new ribbon boxes? Once emptied, 
they’re handy containers for pins, 
pennies, or what-not. Ask a leading 
stationer or office outfitter to supply 
you with Carter’s top-quality type- 
writer ribbons. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Devaluation? No, Says ‘Truman 


The number of people in the United 
States who understand the problems of 
money and gold is relatively small. The 
number of those who are susceptible to 
rumor is legion. As a result, the President 
of the United States felt called upon last 
week to deny that the Administration 
had any intention of devaluing the dol- 
lar. The price of gold, said Mr. Truman, 
would not be changed as long as he was 
in office. 

Rumors that the dollar would be de- 
valued have never been traced to any 
government source, There has never been 
the slightest indication that any official 
was even considering it. Yet the Presi- 
dent himself felt it necessary to add his 
flat denial to those of other Federal offi- 
cials. 

How had the rumors grown? 

Gold producers both here and abroad 
had been plugging for an increase in 
the U.S. gold price for years. But no 
one paid much attention to the proposal 
until the recent wave of currency de- 
valuations swept the world. That im- 
mediately raised the big question: Would 
the United States be next? 

Once before Uncle Sam had followed 
the world devaluation parade. In 1934 
Franklin D. Roosevelt raised the price 
of gold from $20.67 an ounce to $35, 
automatically cutting the gold value of 
the dollar by 41 per cent. And what hap- 
pened before, whispered the gold specu- 
lators, could easily happen again.” 
Significance-- 

President Truman is not likely to pull 
a Sir Stafford Cripps. The British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer denied at least 
a dozen times running that the pound 
sterling would be devalued, then pro- 
ceeded to devalue it. Nonetheless, the 
Cripps precedent will help keep the 
rumor alive, 

The important difference is that Cripps 
was forced by circumstances to devalue 
the British pound. The circumstances 
which might force Mr. Truman to do 
the same to the American dollar are 
nowhere in sight. 

In 1934 the United States was suffer- 
ing from a terrific deflation and a serious 
outflow of gold. By devaluing, Roosevelt 
hoped to stimulate exports and to raise 
prices in the United States, 

The aims of the Truman Administra- 
tion today are the direct opposite. It 
would like to stimulate imports to help 
Europe get dollars. It would also like to 
keep prices down. Devaluation of the 
dollar would cancel the benefits which 
foreign nations hope to gain in the 


*For an opinion on monetary management, see 
Henry Hazlitt’s Business Tides, page 77. 
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American market through their own re- 
cent devaluation. 

Politically, too, devaluation makes no 
sense, It was accepted in 1934 as a des- 
perate measure by an economically des- 
perate people. Today it would be a ter- 
rific political risk; it would please no one 
but the gold miners and speculators. 

And the United States, unlike Britain, 
cannot be panicked into devaluation. If 
all the foreign balances in this country 
were withdrawn tomorrow, there would 
still be plenty of gold left to support the 
dollar at its present value. 


CORPORATIONS: 


GM Dollars and Sense 


At 4:05 on Monday afternoon, Nov. 7, 
George A. Brooks, secretary of General 
Motors, walked out of the board room 
on the 26th floor of the GM building in 
midtown New York and handed a figure 
to a waiting GM press-relations staffman. 
Within minutes GM shares on the San 
Francisco exchange (New York’s had al- 
ready closed) spurted 2% points to 71%. 
The news: GM directors had just voted a 
year-end dividend of $4.25 on each of 
GM's 43,946,264 shares. The total: 
$190,232,055, the largest single cash- 
dividend disbursement in the history of 
American industry. 

The latest windfall, together with pre- 
vious *49 dividend checks, meant that 


Chevrolets: From record GM production, a record dividend 


QO Newsweek, November 21, 1949 


GM’s 436,005 owners 
$352,000,000 this year. 

And that wasn’t all. The directors had 
also voted to repay $125,000,000 bor- 
rowed from eight insurance companies 
back in 1946 when GM wanted capital 
for expansion, Although the notes still 
had almost a quarter century to run, GM 
didn’t need to remain in debt. It had 
just completed the most successful nine 
months in company history, showing earn- 
ings of $502,414,029, or 53 per cent 
greater than the same period last year. 

If GM was coining money, there were 
excellent reasons: 
> Product acceptance. Chevrolets, Buicks, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, and Cadillacs en- 
joy the highest consumer demand in 
their respective price fields. 
> Increasing capacity. Since the war GM 
has plunked $700,000,000 into new facil- 
ities. These include the Oldsmobile en- 
gine plant in Lansing and the Detroit 
transmission plant. 
> Distribution. GM, which had a good, 
healthy dealer setup before the war, pro- 
tected its dealers during the bad years 
and helped them to get set for today’s 
market. 
> Labor. GM has the best labor relations 
of the automotive Big Three. Its “for- 
mula” for hitching wages to price changes 
has worked so well that in the seventeen 
months of the contract’s life to date GM’s 
lost time due to work stoppages has aver- 
aged no more than fifteen minutes per 
man-year. 
> Pricing. Only the Ford business coupé 
undersells the competitive Chevrolet 


would receive 


model (by $6). Otherwise, Chevrolet is 
$12 to $99 under comparable Ford mod- 
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NEW TELEVISION INDEXING 


fitting teammate to the most efficient dictating 
recorder of them all...SoundScriber’s 


new TYCOON. Write for the full story today. 


It’s worth knowing. 


| /SOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 





230 Sales and Service Centers... Coast to Coast 














A SECRETARY’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


: s The Lady TY COON 


Trade Mark 


WISH NO MORE, MY LADY... IT’S HERE! ‘“T'elevision Indexing” 


... inspired by a secretary for secretaries... the transcribing 


feature you’ve dreamed about. And only SoundScriber’s 
Lady TYCOON brings it to you. Imagine! All visual magnified indexing! No slips or strips needed! 
No fumble, fuss or fret! Efficiency increased ... nervous tension eliminated. ‘‘Television Indexing”’ 
makes accurate transcribing as simple as looking into your compact. And this revolutionary improvement 


is only one of many features that, today, make this glamorous transcriber the finest ever... 














SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., 


New Hoven 4, Conn 


Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 


NAME 
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(1f necessary, write 
in margin) 


, the } 
Only the TYCOON gives you: New “Microgroove” 
Disc % smaller; Push Button on microphone for 
quick review; Disc-on-Dise Recording, DISCopying. 
All Metal. Lightest, only 15 Ibs. 
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els and from $47 to $110 less than sim- 
ilar Chrysler products. 
> Near-perfect timing. For two years GM 
got by with only face liftings. Those were 
the days when people would buy almost 
any car. Then, just as the market changed, 
GM was ready with its new line. 
> Engineering and research. With its Hy- 
dra-Matic and Dynaflow, GM is, for the 
time, the acknowledged leader in the 
automatic transmission field. And its Olds 
Rocket engine is the forerunner of 
lighter, more powerful motors. 
One industry competitor summed 
up General Motors last week in a 
single brief sentence: “It’s a bit like 
playing Notre Dame.” 


INSURANCE: 


Gone to the Bowwows 


When a Hollywood advertising 
man named Paul Radin lost a pet 
cocker spaniel under a passing car, 
he promptly purchased a second 
cocker to console his 11-year-old 
son, Ricky. But then he paused to 
wonder vaguely how the passing 
of a canine pet hit households 
where cash to buy another was not 
too plentiful. 

A year later, when Radin’s or- 
ganization, the William Kester 
agency, heard that Pet Food of 
America was seeking a lively idea 
to promote dog food, the thought 
jelled. Why not offer dog life insur- 
ance with every can of canine 
fodder? The Pet company cheered. 
A search began for an insurance 
firm willing to take on the job. It 
had never been done before: there 
were no actuarial tables to begin with. 
For instance, how old did a dog have to 
be before he became a bad risk? Did 
female dogs live longer than males? 

Inevitably the hunt led to a grand old 
underwriter with a flair for taking un- 
orthodox risks—giant Lloyd’s of London.* 
Last week, after Pet had deposited a 
$20,000 premium plus a $10,000 mini- 
mum guarantee, Lloyd’s was insuring the 
lives of thoroughbreds and mongrels. 

Label Liability: Furthermore, it 
seemed certain, after a trial week in Salt 
Lake City, that the plan would boost Pet’s 
dog-food sales. Radio and _ television 
“spots” and newspaper ads told dog own- 
ers that all they had to do was buy a can 
of Pet’s “Thanks,” fill out the insurance 
application printed on the green and 
black label, and mail it in. After that, 
to keep the policy in force, the owners 
simply had to keep mailing in the stamps 
that appeared on the label. 


*Other Lloyd unorthodoxies: insurance to a British 
peer against the chance his niece would elope in a 
year; against the possibility the Loch Ness sea mon- 
ster would be captured; against the British ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople losing his head by a certain 


date. 
70 


As long as the stamps kept coming 
regularly, the pooch’s life would be in- 
sured. On the demise of a purebred his 
owner would receive $50; the death of a 
“crossbred,” the company’s face-saving 
title for a mongrel, would bring $25. 
Canines over twelve years old were not 
eligible; those between eight and twelve 
could be insured against accidental death 
only. The policies contained a few escape 
clauses—Lloyd’s would not pay for death 





George Gilbert 
Pooch insurance: We're still not happy 


caused: (1) by poisoning, (2) at the 
owner’s hands, and (3) at the hands of 
a convicted felon. And it was highly 
probable that Lloyd’s famed Lutine Bell 
would not toll for passing pooches. 


RAILROADS: 


Phoebe Snow Shuffles Off 


Back around the turn of the century, 
the Lackawanna Railroad, which termi- 
nates in Hoboken, N. J., across the harbor 
from New York City, was guilty of popu- 
larizing a jingle: 


Says Phoebe Snow 

About to go 

Upon a trip 

To Buffalo, 

‘My gown stays white 

From morn till night 

Upon the Road of Anthracite.’ 


This terse verse, and dozens of others 
in the same meter, were written to herald 
the Lackawanna’s contribution to early 
twentieth-century transportation—a de 


luxe express train to Buffalo. The Lacka- 
wanna, traveling through Scranton and 
vicinity, used anthracite instead of bi- 
tuminous coal in its engines. The name 
“Phoebe Snow,” a pure invention, pointed 
up the road’s cleanliness. But when the 
first world war came along, the govern- 
ment took over the railroads and the 
Lackawanna was converted to soft coal. 
Out went the Phoebe Snow campaign. 

This week a new train called the 
Phoebe Snow pulled out of Hobo- 
ken Terminal, bound for Buffalo, 
and from the other end a com- 
panion train started downstate. The 
woman who modeled the original 
Miss Snow, now Mrs. Marion 
Gorsch, was aboard for the first 
run north, 

But the old jingles, for all their 
old-time flavor, had a false ring. 
No longer is the Lackawanna “the 
Road of Anthracite.” Up ahead, 
pulling the sparkling new cars in 
a smart, on-time performance, was 
a big, efficient triple-unit Diesel 
engine. The Lackawanna, and 
Phoebe, had bowed to progress. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Plea: The Commerce Depart- 
ment begged businessmen to seek 
its approval before sending tech- 
nical information to foreign coun- 
tries, especially data concerning 
war materials and new patents. The 
aim: to keep the Russians in the 
dark. 

Walkout: At a United States 
Gypsum board meeting presided 
over by Sewell Avery (also chairman of 
Montgomery Ward), one director, Louis 
Ware, resigned on the spot and walked 
out. Ware, who is president of the $60,- 
000,000 International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., told reporters that “as one 
director there was nothing I could do 
about the matters of policy with which 
I am not in accord.” Avery called Oliver 
M. Knode back to his 1942 job as Gyp- 
sum president to replace William Keady, 
who resigned in August. 

Conflict: C. F. Mugridge, labor co- 
ordinator for Libbey-Owens-Ford and 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., told mem- 
bers of the American Management As- 
sociation in Chicago that labor and man- 
agement should engage in “healthy, con- 
structive, productive conflict.” The think- 
ing of “conscientious idealists [that] 
labor and management should . . . see 
eye to eye on all questions,” he said, is 
“fatuous.” 

Hogs: Chicago hog prices dropped to 
$16.20 per 100 pounds—5 cents below 
the last OPA ceiling in October 1946 and 
about half the August 1948 peak of 
$31.85. Since Sept. 1, Middle Western 
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COMMONWEALTH SAND & GRAVEL CORP. 


gets 30” to 60” longer service 
t Wire Ropes 





On this Northwest, Model 8, Dragline, performance 
records kept by Commonwealth showed that CenterFit 
lasted 607% longer than any conventional-ty pe wire rope. 





*CENTERFiT, an exclusive 
J&L wire rope, is laid to- 
gether in one operation. All 
strands run in the same di- 
rection. Outside strands fit 
snugly into valleys betwecn in- 

side strands and eliminate cross- 
ing as in conventional designs. 

This prevents internal nicking— 
gives longer wear. Eight outside 
strands plus CenterFit design give 





more steel, less void space, greater 
flexibility, easier handling. 


... in addition, J&L CenterFit* Wire Ropes 
cost less than ropes replaced 


Commonwealth Sand and Gravel 
Corporation, of Richmond, Va., pro- 
duces 75,000 to 80,000 tons of sand 
and gravel a month. In such an 
operation wire rope draglines are of 
vital importance—important enough 
to maintain detailed service records 
that show the life obtained from 
each wire rope. 


Let’s look at Commonwealth’s 
records with J&L CenterFit: 


On a Northwest, Model 8, dragline 
with a 2 cu. yd. bucket, conventional 
wire rope draglines had an average life 
of from 90 hours to 100 hours. The first 
J&L CenterFit preformed Permaset 


wire rope dragline used on this ma- 
chine lasted 160 hours. The second, 
stillin service, has equalled this record. 

On a Marion 362 dragline with a 14% 
cu. yd. bucket, J&L CenterFit wire 
rope draglines lasted, on the average, 
more than 30% longer than higher 
priced conventional wire rope. 


It’s records like these that prove 
again and again the extra value 
and savings operators get from 
CenterFit preformed Permaset—an 
exclusive J&L wire rope construc- 
tion. J&L CenterFit has greater 
strength and flexibility than most 
wire ropes. Under constant usage 
J&L CenterFit usually outlasts other 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and jaLoy (Ai-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS, AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


types of wire rope and is, therefore, 
more economical to operate. 

The new J&L booklet “Center- 
Fit” tells you where to use this ex- 
clusive wire rope. It is written for 
the man on the job. Let us send 
you a copy. 
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New Southerner For The New South 


From colorful New Orleans, thru 
Mississippi, busy Birmingham, At- 
lanta and bright new industrial cities 
of the Carolinas and Virginia, a beau- 
tiful train glides over the Southern 
Railway to Washington and New 
York—the new Southerner, gleaming 
with all-stainless steel cars built by 


_The Budd Company. 


It seems appropriate that our 
cars should bear the name of the 
railroad which envisioned an indus- 
trial and prosperous South and has 
contributed so abundantly toward 
its attainment. For just as they have 
worked successfully for a cause, we 
have worked for ours. 

Our cause has always been the 
creation of better products through 
the use of superior materials and chal- 
lenging, imaginative design. In pur- 


suing it we invented the lightweight, 
high-strength, all-stainless steel rail- 
way passenger car which ended the 
era of heavy construction. 

Many traditions have given way to 
Budd enterprise. First to go was the 
wooden automobile body with the 
invention, by Budd, of the all-steel 
body. Next, the wooden automobile 
wheel, with Budd’s introduction of 
the steel disc wheel. A hundred thou- 
sand new Budd-built plows, each year, 
are contributing to improved agricul- 
ture. And while, at the start, all these 
new activities were small, their sound- 
ness of conception and development 
have enabled The Budd Company to 
grow to an industry which delivers a 
million dollars worth of products 
every working day. 

The Budd Company, Phila., Detroit. 
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BUSINESS 


markets have received approximately 
4,000,000 hogs, a million more than they 
had received a year ago. 

Transmissions: Ford Motor reported 
that it was dickering with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for a 55-acre tract outside 
Cincinnati on which to put up a one- 
story plant to turn out automatic trans- 
missions. 

Coffee: The National Coffee Associa- 
tion said that housewives trying to beat 
rising coffee prices had bought 132,000,- 
000 pounds (two and a half weeks’ sup- 
ply) beyond their needs. “The present ex- 
cessive demand,” said manager W. F. 
Williamson, “is entirely artificial and un- 
healthy.” 

Price Fixing: The Louisiana Supreme 
Court tossed out the state’s mandatory 
liquor markups of 15 per cent for whole- 
salers and 33.5 per cent for retailers, say- 
ing they violated both the state and 
Federal constitutions. Within 60 minutes 
prices toppled $1 to $1.25 a fifth on most 
brands. 

Unemployment: The Labor Depart- 
ment said there were now 33 industrial 
areas where 12 per cent or more of the 
workers are-out of jobs. Burlington, Vt., 
Manchester, N. H., and three Michigan 
districts were taken off the September 
list, but Honolulu and Altoona and Johns- 
town, Pa., have been added. 

War Cost: Army Secretary Gordon 
Gray estimated that America’s total bill 
for having participated in the second 
world war would eventually reach more 
than a trillion dollars ($1,404,000,000,- 
000), or more than six times the nation’s 
annual income. He guessed another war 
would cost twice as much, 


DEFENSE: 


Who Moves Where? 


With most senators and representa- 
tives at home mending political fences or 
junketing in Europe, there were few 
headlines from Capitol Hill. But buried 
on the inside pages was a story telling of 
an “unofficial national defense commit- 
tee” that might soon make headlines for 
businessmen. 

Sixty-two senators and 281 representa- 
tives have promised to serve in a group 
headed by Sen. Warren Magnuson of 
Washington and Delegate E. L. Bartlett 
of Alaska. Its goal is outlined in a six-page 
résumé: “Citizens living along the East 
and West Coasts and in the Great Lakes 
region are deeply disturbed by indica- 
tions that these areas of the United States 
are not adequately defended. Even 
more alarming is recent evidence that 
the armed forces are . . . making efforts 
to move industries from these areas to 
inland locations for security reasons.” 

The high-sounding phrases about vul- 
nerability and defense boiled down to 
this: Coastal areas were worried lest the 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 
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AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP { 
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You hit someone with 
a golf ball 
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GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


from New Orleans 








Living Cost Lowest in New Orleans 


Latest official figures from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show ...a four-person New Or 
leans family can maintain a modest but ade- 
quate budget for from $77 to $531 a year less 
than in the other 33 leading U.S. cities. An- 
other reason why New Orleans is known for 
happy labor relations. 











$4 Million Port Improvements 


Already known as “‘First Port in Efficiency,” 
Port of New Orleans now extending and re- 
building wharves—making major addition to 
Public Commodity Warehouse—improving 
Industrial Canal and Foreign Trade Zone. 
Several units complete — others, totaling 


$1,850,000, scheduled for completion by 


mid-1950. Another reason why Port contin- 
ues to make record gains. 





Import-Export School 
an Innovation 
Nation’s first school of practical im- 
port-export training is New Orleans’ 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Véter- 
ans. Two classes graduated—stu- 
dents from 17 states now in attend- 
ance. Again, New Orleans takes 
lead in foreign trade development. 











NEW ORLEANS INVITES YOU 
to share its prosperity 


Write for Specific Information 
relating to your industry 


Greater 
New Orleans. _ 


Gives Your Plant 
The Three Essentials for Profit 
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movement of war plants inland, at De- 
fense Department urging, depress their 
local economies. 

The committee listed a number of 
shifts which it attributed to the alleged 
danger of a Russian attack: 
> Consolidated Vultee, San Diego, Calif., 
concentrating most of its B-36 contracts 
at a government-owned plant in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
> Chance Vought, already moved from 
Stratford, Conn., to Grand Prairie, Texas. 
> Boeing of Seattle, building the B-47 in 
its Wichita, Kans., plant. 
> Air Force rejection of Central Wash- 
ington State as site of a proposed $100,- 
000,000 supersonic laboratory in favor of 
inland Tennessee. 

The committee also claimed that two 
other moves were contemplated. Grum- 
man Aircraft, it said, had been asked to 
move from Bethpage, N. Y., to Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Chase Aircraft from Trenton, 
N. J., to Marietta, Ga. 

What did the coastal senators and rep- 
resentatives suggest? (1) Fortification of 
the coastal areas against attack and (2) a 
specific promise from the Air Force that 
future contracts would be awarded on the 


basis of quality, cost, and competition. 


INDUSTRY: 
New Cellophane Source 


Du Pont solved a peculiar business 
problem last week. After searching for 
more than a year, it found another com- 
pany willing—with du Pont help—to en- 
ter the lucrative cellophane business. 

Du Pont and its sole licensee, the 
American Viscose Corp., had vainly tried 
to satisfy a constantly growing demand 
for cellophane. They might have ex- 
panded their own facilities, but in 1947 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice slapped a monopoly suit on 
du Pont’s cellophane activities. So du 
Pont looked for some other firm to enter 
the business. 

The search was tough because any 
company which wanted to take on the job 
of making cellophane would have to in- 
vest $20,000,000 just to get started. Few 
firms were ready to sink that much into 
a single product. 

Last week Olin Industries, Inc., which 
manufactures a diversified list of goods 
ranging from explosives to electrical 
products, signed up. Du Pont agreed to 
license all cellophane patents to Olin, 
furnish full technical information and 
know-how, assist in the selection of a site, 
design and build a plant, help train per- 
sonnel, and assist in putting the plant into 
operation. Olin was to pay a fixed sum 
for design and construction of the plant, 
license fees, and a bonus for du Pont’s 
know-how. 

When the new plant has been put into 
operation, du Pont hopes that the chronic 


shortage of cellophane will be solved. 
Meanwhile, the Federal monopoly charge 
still hangs over its head with the trial 
scheduled some time next year. 


INVESTMENTS: 


Mutual Fund Plugger 


Last week Arthur Wiesenberger, New 
York stockbroker, was spending $35,000 
on a whopping advertisement for mutual 
funds. The ad was noteworthy for three 
reasons: (1) Wiesenberger does not sell 
mutual-fund securities. (2) He very 
obligingly lists the names of 573 security 
dealers who do. (3) His own firm name 





Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Wiesenberger: Reciprocity pays 


appears in type only one-sixteenth of an 
inch high. 

Wiesenberger was not crazy. His ad 
was a matter of reciprocity, not gener- 
osity. It was part of one of the most 
ingenious and successful business-getting 
devices yet to be unveiled in Wall Street. 

In 1945 Wiesenberger, a calm, unag- 
gressive-looking man, was doing a very 
nice business as a specialist in investment- 
company shares. To stimulate business 
he published an annual volume reviewing 
the performance of closed-end investment 
companies, which he sold for $10 a copy. 
It had become the accepted handbook of 
the business. 

In that year security dealers handling 
open-end* investment-company shares— 
the mutual funds—approached Wiesen- 
berger and asked him to include them in 
his volume. Although Wiesenberger 
didn’t handle mutual-fund shares him- 
self, he was glad to oblige. 

Seeing mutual funds as a big thing for 
the future—a good medium for the smaller 





*Open-end trusts are continually selling new 
shares. They also redeem old shares on demand. 
Closed-end trusts have a fixed number of shares out- 
standing which are traded in the market. 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 






























Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 
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Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 
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Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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WARM, GAY 
BEWITCHING 


COME NOW! 


Fun in new, exciting surf sports...tropical 
vistas surpassingly lovely. ..unique dis- 
coveries in island life...all wrapped up 
in sunshine and South Sea witchery. 


Three airlines and two steamship lines 
link Hawaii with the Pacific Coast. You 
can go one way by air, the other by sea, 
or make the round trip by either. You 
can leave from Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 


From Honolulu on Oahu there are 
several flights daily to each of the other 
major islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. 
No passport required ... you enjoy 
American standards of living amid the 
charm of Polynesia. 









Let your Travel 
Agent help you plan 
your trip in advance 
to include all the 
major islands at 
surprisingly low cost. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


A non-profit organization maintained 
Sor your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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investor—Wiesenberger began to investi- 
gate the business. He found that the 
funds had a serious promotional prob- 
lem. Because each sale of mutual-fund 
shares was considered as the sale of a 
new security by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the funds could not 
be advertised. Each sale had to be made 
by soliciting orders through a prospectus. 

Wiesenberger took this problem up 
with the SEC. In 1948 he obtained the 
so-called “Wiesenberger Opinion,” which 
said, in effect, that a security dealer could 
advertise mutual-fund shares in general. 
But he could not advertise with the in- 
tention of selling any one issue. He had 
to be prepared to sell any one of several 
funds, depending on the customer's re- 
quirements, and to offer a prospectus be- 
fore actual sale. 

Armed with this opinion, Wiesenberger 
began to develop a promotional service 
for security dealers handling mutual 
funds. He supplied selling manuals, pam- 
phlets, newspaper and radio ads, and 
other promotional material, carefully pre- 
pared to conform with the opinions of the 
SEC, the Stock Exchange, and the Curb 
Exchange. Last week’s double-page 
spread in Life was his first big attempt at 
advertising on behalf of the entire in- 
dustry. 

Pay Off: Wiesenberger foots the bills 
for these activities himself. This year his 
expenditures will exceed $250,000. The 
dealers pay off indirectly by placing a 
share of their security orders—not for 
mutual-fund shares but for other securi- 
ties—through his firm. Some have grate- 
fully given him as much as ten times the 
minimum amount of business required to 
participate in the plan. 

This week, with the mutual-fund busi- 
ness growing faster than ever, it appeared 





that .Wiesenberger had adopted an ex- 
tremely healthy baby. The 371 security 
dealers (plus 235 branch offices) sub- 
scribing to his service were keeping his 
brokerage business humming. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Hopalong Hygiene: Helene Pessl, Inc., 
New York, is marketing a line of chil- 
dren’s toiletries designed for Western 
fans. A holster contains a toothbrush and 
paste, and soap is formed in the shape of 
a small cowboy. 

Portable Dishwasher: The Cory Corp., 
Chicago, introduced a portable electric 
dishwashing machine weighing only 25 
pounds. It needs no installation; it sits on 
the drainboard of an ordinary sink. Price: 
$89.95. 

Magnetic Links: The Avedon Manu- 
facturing Corp., New York, is manufac- 
turing a pair of cuff links with built-in 
magnets to lock the halves together. 
The links still must be inserted through 
the buttonholes, but they are easily dis- 
connected when the wearer wishes to 
roll up his sleeves. 

Half-Baked Rolls: General Mills has 
developed a process for preparing rolls 
whereby a retail baker can prebake them 
until “done through” and sell them to 
the housewife, who applies the finishing 
touches (browning, glazing, etc.) in her 
own oven. 

Safety Circuit Breaker: The L & L 
Manufacturing Co. of Taylorville, IIl., 
has perfected a circuit breaker for motor 
vehicles, which automatically shuts off 
the engine when the car is overturned in 
an accident. It can be attached by the 
owner with a screwdriver. 


Chicago Herald-American 


What, No Cheese? Children at the St. Vincent's Orphanage in 
Chicago sample a 5-foot, 440-pound apple pie presented by the Apple 
Growers Association in conjunction with National Apple Week. 


Newsweek 
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What “Monetary Management’ Means 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


EFORE it has faded too far into the 

past, let’s look at the record. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
the devaluation of the pound, Winston 
Churchill pointed out that Cripps had 
previously denied any such possibility 
no fewer than nine times. A United 
Press dispatc1 of Sept. 18 listed nine 
such occasions. A haphazard 
search on my own part has 
uncovered three more—on 
Sept. 22 and 28, 1948, and 
April 30 of this year. In- 
corporating these in the UP 
list, we get the following 
record of denials: 

Jan. 26, 1948—“No alter- 
ation in the value of ster- 
ling is contemplated by the 
British Government follow- 
ing the devaluation of the franc.” 

March 4, 1948—A reported plan to 
devalue the pound is “complete non- 
sense.” 

May 6, 1948—“The government has 
no intention of embarking on a pro- 
gram to devalue the pound.” 

Sept. 22, 1948—“There will be no 
devaluation of the pound sterling.” 

Sept. 28, 1948—The government has 
“no idea whatever” of devaluing the 
pound sterling. Devaluation would 
“increase the price of our imports and 
decrease the price of exports, which is 
exactly the opposite of what we are 
trying to accomplish.” 

Oct. 5, 1948—“Devaluation is neither 
advisable nor even possible in present 
conditions.” 

Dec. 31, 1948—“No one need fear 
devaluation of our currency in any 
circumstances.” 

April 30, 1949—“Sterling revalua- 
tion is neither necessary nor will it 
take place.” 

June 28, 1949—“There has been no 
pressure on me by America to devalue 
the pound.” 

July 6, 1949—“The government has 
not the slightest intention of devaluing 
the pound.” 

July 14, 1949—“No suggestion was 
made at the conference [with Snyder 
and Abbott] . . . that sterling be de- 
valued. And that, I hope, is that.” 

Sept. 6, 1949—“I will stick to the ... 
statement I made [July 14] in the 
House of Commons.” 

In brief, Sir Stafford emphatically 
denied at least a dozen times that 
he would do what he did. The excuse 





has been made for him that naturally 
he could not afford to admit any such 
intention in advance because no one 
would then have accepted sterling at 
$4.03. This “defense” amounts to say- 
ing that unless the government had 
lied it could not have successfully de- 
ceived the buyers of British goods and 
the holders of sterling. 

For this is what “devalu- 
ation” means. It is a confes- 
sion of bankruptcy. To an- 
nounce that IOU’s hitherto 
guaranteed to be worth 
$4.03 are in fact worth only 
$2.80 is to tell your creditors 
that their old claims on you 
are now worth no more than 
70 cents on the dollar. 

When’a private individual 
announces bankruptcy, he is thought 
to be disgraced. When a government 
does so, it acts as if it had brought off 
a brilliant coup. This is what our own 
government did in 1933 when it jaunt- 
ily repudiated its promises to redeem 
its currency in gold. Here is how the 
London Bankers’ Magazine describes 
the recent devaluation of the pound 
by the British Government: “The po- 
litical technique for dealing with these 
issues has worn thin. It consists of 
strenuous, even vicious repudiation 
beforehand of any notion of devalua- 
tion. It insists that the move would 
be ineffective and utters portentous 
warning about the dangers. When the 
unthinkable happens the public is 
slapped on the back and congratu- 
lated on the best piece of luck it has 
encountered for years.” 


HIS is what governments have now 
j doing for a generation. It is 
the modern equivalent of medieval 
coin clipping. This is what “monetary 
management” really means. In practice 
it is merely a high-sounding euphe- 
mism for continuous currency debase- 
ment. It consists of constant lying in 
order to support constant swindling. 
Instead of automatic currencies based 
on gold people are forced to take man- 
aged currencies based on guile. In- 
stead of precious metals they hold 
paper promises whose value falls with 
every bureaucratic whim. And they 
are suavely assured that only hope- 
lessly antiquated minds dream of re- 
turning to truth and honesty and 
solvency and gold. 
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“™ ; 
youre closer 


to the Markets 
where 
the Money 1s 


Even though 38% of the 
U. S. population lives within 
500 miles of Massachusetts, you 
don’t need to go much beyond 
the Bay State itself to find com- 
pact, easy-distance, prosperous 
markets for the merchandise 
you make and sell. 

And if you’re geared for for- 
eign trade, Boston is the closest 
major port to Europe, Africa, 
Rio, Buenos Aires — It's ideal 
for world commerce, through 
its superb location and its giant 
network of modern shipping 
facilities. 

Close up the gap between 
your merchandise and the mar- 
kets “where the money is” 
Manufacture in Massachusetts. 


the move 15 on... 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lecaulse 


@ vasor is SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 
rv) MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 
rv RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


om 


Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
achusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 


WRITE TO Massachusetts De 
"7 -t lel olasl-tal Mm ehale Me laleh Riidiola @eliiilks 
SiON, Room | )2A, iiehia alelt hice 


Boston 33, Massachusetts 






































GLOBE-TROTTING DUST! Dust from the 
volcanic eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 
circled the earth three times before 
settling. But today’s dust nuisances can 
be settled more quickly... 








HEALTHY AIR= HEALTHY BUSINESS! 
People prefer to shop and work in 
dust-free surroundings. That’s why 
smart management men use Air- 
Maze air filter panels to keep dust 
and grit out of their stores, hotels, 
office buildings and factories. 





























IT ““FILES’’ DUST ELECTRICALLY! Built 
like a “filing cabinet”, the new 
Electromaze electric air filter traps 
even invisible dust. Sliding cell units 
make Electromaze easier to clean, 
flexible in capacity. Also many other 
exclusive features. 


WHETHER YOU build or use engines, com- 
pressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
the chances are there is an Air-Maze en- 
gincered filter to serve you better. Represent- 
atives in all principal cities, or write Air- 
Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


The Filter Engineers 
AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 















SILENCERS Olt SEPARATORS | 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS | 
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Eleven Men and a Donkey 


Parvati, wife of the Hindu god Siva, 
made herself a beautiful puppet—so 
beautiful that she hid it from him in the 
Malayan mountains, As the Indian story 
goes, Siva followed his wife in sus- 
picion, but when he saw the pretty fig- 
ure, he fell in love with it and brought 
it to life. 

Legends and accounts of puppets in 
religion have been traced back for cen- 
turies through the folklore of Eastern 
countries. Egyptian tombs have vielded 
marionettes, and some authorities believe 
that statues of Osiris were articulated. 
Both Socrates and Plato manipulated pup- 
pets while carrying on dialogues with 
them, and Rome—copyist of Greek cul- 
ture—seized upon the little figures for 
entertainment. 

The early Christians are said to have 
re-created the life of Christ with puppets. 
Crusaders reaching Jerusalem saw re- 
ligious shows before the Holy Sepulcher. 
In the sixteenth century puppets per- 
forming miracle plays in churches be- 
came so ribald that the Council of Trent 
attempted to ban them. The plays sim- 
ply moved outside the church door. In 
Spain, one puppet was actually baptized 
and made a citizen. 

Puppet Parables: The history and 
making of puppets in religion and other 
fields have long fascinated Mabel and 
Leslie Beaton. For fifteen years they have 
delighted their friends around Rye, N.Y., 
with the Peningo Puppeteers. And when 
their minister, the Rev. S. Carson Was- 
son, asked them to make religious pup- 





RELIGION 





pets for television, they were more than 
willing to give it a try. 

Through Mr. Wasson, a Presbyterian, 
last June the Beatons met the Rev. 
Everett C. Parker, director of the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission. Mr. Parker 
wondered why Bible stories would not 
be adaptable to puppet movies, which 
could be used on television in black and 
white and in color at churches and parish 
halls. 

The three set to work, Mr. Parker to 
sound out his PRC fellow workers, 
Beaton on sets, lighting, and sound, and 
Mrs. Beaton on the puppets themselves. 
For “The Good Samaritan’—their first 
venture—she made eleven 22-inch male 
figures and an ear-twitching donkey, 
“the hardest of all.” They included a 
prideful lawyer and his friend who try 
to trap Jesus, the priest, Levite, and 
Samaritan who find the traveler beaten 
by thieves, and a grasping innkeeper. 
For the face of Jesus, Mrs. Beaton com- 
bined famous paintings with the features 
of an unshaven carpenter who came to 
her home in Rye. 

With the picture all but completed last 
week, the trio were more than pleased 
with the puppet parable, the script by 
Nina Millen of the Friendship Press, and 
the direction of Charles Schwep. The 
familiar story takes on new color under 
the puppeteers’ strings. Mr. Parker and 
the Beatons have 52 Bible episodes 
roughed out for the future, with “The 
Prodigal Son” and “The Ten Talents” 
next on the list. Meanwhile, “The, Good 
Samaritan” will be ready at the end of 
this month to launch religious puppetry 
in its newest medium, television. 


Beaton, Mr. Parker, Schwep, and Mrs. Beaton with Bible puppets 
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TROTTING: 
Come Again 


On three sides of the huge, dirt-floored 
arena were stacked 2,000 spectators. The 
fourth side was occupied by the stocky 
George Swinebroad, auctioneer, and his 
voice. It is a big voice, a drawl that 
booms, and the words are clear and easy 
but never careless. The price of $42,000 
that he talked up for a raw colt named 
White Hanover at the Harrisburg, Pa., 
standardbred yearling sales in 1947 was 
an all-time record for that affair. At Har- 
risburg again last week, Swinebroad had 
another hot one to work on. 

When a placid bay colt with four 
white pasterns was led in from the sta- 
bling barn, the spectators got up on their 
feet and stayed there. To Lawrence B. 
Sheppard, president of the 2,200-acre 
Hanover, Pa., breeding farm, the beast 
they had named Imperial Hanover was 
“the most outstanding yearling I have 
ever seen.” Men with important money 
in their fists obviously agreed. In their 
eleventh bid they passed Swinebroad’s 
$42,000 record by $1,000 and kept going. 

The auctioneer’s voice didn’t always 
crowd them. He had learned that after 
an occasional time out the bidding often 
took bigger jumps. The 22nd offer this 
time went to $60,000. 

An even bigger compliment to Im- 
perial Hanover, perhaps, was the fact 
that 71-year-old Sep Palin and 69-year- 
old Fred Egan were still speaking up. 
Both have spent their lives picking, train- 
ing, and driving trotters and pacers; both 
have driven Hambletonian winners. Both 
are careful men with a dollar bill. But 
when the price reached $64,000, Palin 
and Egan (and a third partner, J. J. 
McIntyre) still wanted that horse. 

So did Kenneth Dale Owen, a Houston 
oil man. After a Swinebroad taunt—“I’ve 
got $68,000 and I've still got the horse”— 
Owen made it $69,000. Palin went him a 
thousand better. On the 29th bid the 
rich and ready Owen quit. 

Imperial Hanover, kid brother of trot- 
ters Rodney (winner of $97,251) and 
Egan Hanover ($91,640), went to Palin 
and his partners tor $72,000. It was sup- 
posed to be the highest price ever paid 
for a standardbred horse at public auc- 
tion in the United States. Palin snapped: 
“He'll be worth it,” but he and Egan 
weren't quite as sure as partner McIntyre. 
He promptly bought them out. 


TRACK: 


Over the Hills 


In the traffic jam occasioned by 198 
starters for the New England intercol- 
legiate cross-country championship last 
week, Bob Black offered a suggestion. 
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Acme 


Smart bidders went record-high to get Imperial Hanover 


“Follow me,” the Rhode Island State run- 
ner grinned at one rival, “and get yourself 
a good second.” Five hundred yards later, 
all 197 opponents were following him. 

The moderately hilly course in Frank- 
lin Park, Boston, stretched 4% miles 
through goose-pimpling wind and rain, 
and Black scarcely looked up to it. Five 
feet 11 inches tall, he weighed only 
122 pounds. But in the first mile his 
bounding, long-legged lope opened a 
200-yard lead. His coach, Fred Tootell, 
excitedly shucked off a fisherman’s slicker 
and hat but really couldn't say he had 
much to worry about. Better than anyone 
he knew that Black, unlike most cross- 
country runners, usually made his last 
mile as good as his first: “No matter what 
the others do, he sticks to a time sched- 
ule.” 

At the 3-mile mark, something hap- 
pened to the schedule. A cramp de- 
veloped above Black’s heart. He worked 
it off and put on more speed in the finish- 
ing stretch, but his time (21 minutes 28 
seconds) was his worst over this course. 
Yet it got him home a conclusive 400 
yards ahead of runner-up Fred Schoeffler 
of Tufts, making him the first man ever 
to win this event four times. 

Tougher the Better: The 27-year- 
old former GI has won races at every 
distance from a mile to 25 kilometers, in- 
doors and out, on the flat and over hill 
and dale. He has won eight national 
championships. But a_ cross-country 
course, adding irregular terrain and 
weather to the grim enough factor of dis- 
tance, is clearly the flimsy-looking Black’s 
best bet. 

“He doesn’t have too much flat speed,” 
Coach Tootell recently explained, “but 
his stride is geared to those hills.” In 32 
cross-country tests Black has been beaten 
only three times—twice by the outstand- 


ing Curtis Stone of Penn State and once 
after taking a flop in 6 inches of snow 
two years ago. He holds ten course rec- 
ords and shares another. Since 1947 no 
barrier has licked him. Last week he set 
out to accomplish, in a bit less than a 
month’s time, his second straight cham- 
pionship grand slam: New England, 
IC4-A (Nov. 21), NCAA (Nov. 28), 
and National AAU (Dec. 3). 

Later he might try the Boston mara- 
thon, a grind of 26 miles, 385 yards. 
Coach Tootell made a face over the idea 
—“I wouldn’t let a dog go into that one”— 
but Black evidently expected to enjoy it: 
“T just get a kick out of loping over hills.” 


BASKETBALL: 


Surprise 


An hour before the game there wasn’t 
a seat left. Half an hour later, with pro- 
spective customers jamming the lobby, 
the last bit of standing room was sold. 

Turn-away crowds for college basket- 
ball games in Madison Square Garden 
had long since become commonplace. 
Last week professional basketball got its 
first one there. A total of 18,135 paid to 
see a game between the Indianapolis 
Olympians and the New York Knicker- 
bockers. It was the professional Garden 
debut of the Olympians’ five Kentucky 
grads (always a hit show in New York) 
and such Knickerbocker rookies as Ernie 
Vandeweghe (Colgate), Vince Boryla 
(Denver), and Dick McGuire (St. John’s), 
and the crowd acted more collegiate 
than pro. 

“For the first time in my life,” Coach 
Joe Lapchick of the three-year-old New 
York club confessed, “I heard people 
shouting: “Let’s go, Knicks!’” 

In that atmosphere the veteran Lap- 
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chick carried on like a prayerful college 
coach in every time-out huddle. But the 
opposing Kentucky alumni were no less 
touched. After one, the 6-foot-7 Alex 
Groza, had put on a 41-point show to 
frustrate New York’s late drive by 83 to 
79, he explained: “The Garden has al- 
ways given us an extra lift.” 


FOOTBALL: 


Rebel Rouser 


Last week nobody had to assure South- 
erners that no team was so good it didn’t 
have to pull its pants on one leg at a 
time. Some 25,000 of them came all the 
way to New York to see twice-beaten 
North Carolina, deprived of All-America 
Charley Justice for the first time in four 
vears, play a football game with Notre 
Dame, undefeated in 34 straight con- 
tests. They seemed dead sure there wasn’t 
anything in the world that enough sass 
wouldn’t fix. 

They brought along a 110-piece band 
and held a lusty rally right in Times 
Square the night before the game at 
Yankee Stadium. A proposed march on 
“Damyankee Stadium” at that hour didn’t 
materialize, but abortive attempts to 
plant a rebel flag at Grant’s Tomb did. 
To keep their heads high, The Daily Tar 
Heel at Chapel Hill flew up thousands 
of copies of its Saturday edition. 

At 1:30, game time, neutrals in the 
capacity crowd of 67,000 looked for the 
implausible noise to stop. The North 
Carolina team doubled it in just two min- 
utes and 35 seconds of playing time. The 
first of the great Bob Williams’s punts, 
never before blocked this season, was 
batted down to give North Carolina the 
ball on Notre Dame’s 9-yard line. In two 
cracks Dick Bunting, a 163-pound stand- 
in for Justice, scored. Early in the second 
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hearty whiskey 
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taste 


f you like a whiskey you can 
really taste, Old Overholt is 
for you. 










100 PROOF 


One sip will tell you it is a 
real and full-strength rye. 


So if you like a whiskey with 
rich and robust flavor — ask 
for Old Overholt next time. 
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A tax-free plant site and building. 
Constructed according to your speci- 
fications. Located in a progressive 
Mississippi community where the 
citizens are ready to prove their at- 
titude towards new industrial enter- 
prises by voting to spend their 
money to finance your industrial 
building. 

That’s the offer. It’s made possi- 
ble by Mississippi’s exclusive BAWI 
Plan, which authorizes political sub- 
divisions of the state to vote bonds 
to purchase plant sites and con- 
struct buildings for acceptable in- 
dustries. 


To show that the people of Missis- 


Well 
Build Lt, 








sippi mean business, here’s how one 
of the sixty-three successful elec- 
tions held under the BAWI Plan 
turned out: 


Ripley, Miss.—$250,000 bond 
issue. Shoe manufacturing 
plant. Vote: 380 FOR, 13 
against (July, 1949). 


Whether or not you are interested 
in the financial aspects of the state’s 
BAWI Plan, you will find in Missis- 
sippi all the other major factors 
which determine a good plant loca- 
tion. These advantages are present- 
ed in full in a new factual and pic- 
torial industrial booklet—“Inside 
Mississippi’’—available on request. 


For Specific Information as to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide a 
Building for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


MIS 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


New Capitol Building 


IPPI 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 


See Mississippi-manufactured products—Mississippi Industrial Exhibit, Ground Floor, 
International Trade Mart, New Orleans 











SPORTS 


period he led his side to within a foot or 
so of another touchdown. 

Frank Spaniel’s 78-yard run evened up 
matters, but at half time it was still 6-6. 
In the third period a 43-yard forward- 
lateral from Williams to Leon Hart to Bill 
Barrett put Notre Dame in front, but the 
enemy intercepted one of Williams’s high- 
ly publicized passes for the third time that 
day and came within 15 yards of scoring. 
At the start of the last period the game’s 
32-point favorite led by only 15-6. 

This Notre Dame team had been seri- 
ously discussed as possibly the finest ever 
to come out of South Bend. It had been 
reminded to look its very best in Notre 
Dame’s first New York football showing 
since 1946. For the last fifteen minutes, 
as the Tar Heels ran out of sass, it did. 

Mike Swistowicz bolted 85 yards to a 
touchdown behind heavy blocking es- 
cort. Williams fired two more scoring 
passes, and Barrett scored his second and 
third touchdowns of the afternoon. The 
final score, 42 to 6, and the terrifying 
yardage totals, 523 to 97, made Allison 
Danzig of The New York Times com- 
ment: “It [is] difficult to understand how 
[Notre Dame] could have had such a 
fight on its hands.” 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 19 


Oklahoma over Santa Clara 
Villanova over North Carolina State 
Brown over Columbia 

Dartmouth over Princeton 

Yale over Harvard 

Pittsburgh over Penn State 
Temple over Holy Cross 

Syracuse over Colgate 

Michigan over Ohio State 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 

Illinois over Northwestern 

Purdue over Indiana 

Notre Dame over Iowa* 

Missouri over Kansas 

Nebraska over Colorado 

Tulane over Virginia 

North Carolina over Duke 
Kentucky over Tennessee 

Georgia Tech over South Carolina 
Southern Methodist over Baylor 
Rice over Texas Christian 

Oregon over Oregon State 
Washington over Washington State 
Southern California over U.C.L.A. 
California over Stanford 


*Weekly Bombshell 





Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Nov. 12: 19 right, 6 wrong. Suc- 
cess average to date: 124 right, 44 
wrong, 6 ties—73.8%. 
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{(Platoons in Double Doses 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HEN a football game promises in 
\\) advance to be too brutal for a 
sensitive artist to watch, like the Army- 
Fordham match some time back, then 
the sensitive artist in charge of this 
column stays away. I do not care for 
the sight of blood—that is, certain 
types of blood. Type O I could look at 
all day, but types A and B 
seem contrived and _artifi- 
cial, as a drama critic would 
put it. 

So I caught the Armys and 
the Fordhams by radio at 
a soda fountain around the 
corner from my cabin. Theo- 
dore Husing, a voice about 
town, was calling the plays. 

“He catches the ball,” 
said Ted in a well-bred 
shriek, “with all his feet off the 
ground!” 

“How many feet has he got?” said 
the fountain keeper. 

“With the two-platoon system,” 
said a customer, blowing the foam off 
his pineapple phosphate, “it might 
be anywheres up to four.” 

“If it’s just one Army man,” said 
another client, “he can’t have more 
than three feet. That’s Army regula- 
tions.” 

“What do they need two platoons 
for?” asked the house, “I got a big 
floor here, but I only use one platoon.” 

“This is a special occasion,” said 
the customer next to the radio. “Each 
time one of these boys gets up off the 
ground, he spits out a tooth.” 


our correspondent followed the 
b preteens. closely. Husing was 
calling a good, strong game, with a ra- 
tio of twelve subjects to one predi- 
cate. Teeth, as indicated, were flying 
like snowflakes. But after Army scored 
its fourth touchdown and Fordham lost 
its eighth fang—a lower bicuspid, with 
a gold cap on it—my mind turned 
to the two-platoon system, and stayed 
there. 

As Ed Danowski, the Fordham 
coach, said after the game, you can- 
not beat a two-platoon team with a 
one-platoon team. George Munger, 
the Pennsylvania coach, who had been 
working with one platoon, sent down 
to the corner for another before his 
team played Army. For some years 
now, ever since Fritz Crisler, then 
coaching at Michigan, started the pres- 





ent fad for using separate offensive 
and defensive teams, football man- 
agers at undernourished colleges 
have been making their schedules on 
the principle: “If two platoons an- 
swer, hang up.” 

Army, the leading two-platoon team 
in the East, has demonstrated the su- 
periority of the system. One 
man pounding all day at 
someone’s bridgework will 
get tired. The opponent’s 
teeth will not come out. Use 
two men working in shifts, 
however, and you will mine 
enough gold filling to make 
a down payment on a tele- 
vision set. 

In spite of the traditional 
letdown against Pennsyl- 
vania, it looks as though Army, which 
led the movement a few years ago to 
get off Notre Dame’s schedule as soon 
as possible, took it on the lam prema- 
turely. I don’t say that this year’s Army 
team could beat Notre Dame, but it 
could probably trade tooth for tooth on 
a pretty even basis. That is a hard lot 
of future generals they have up there 
at West Point. In the next Indian war, 
when a man like Sitting Bull gets an 
Army man in a hole, a whistle will 
blow, a voice will say: “Galiffa going 
in for Custer,” and the Sioux will know 
he has been in an argument, It’s true, 
of course, that he might get two scalps 
instead of one, but that is a problem 
which we will leave for Defense to 
worry about. 

A more immediate problem, with 
Army men getting bigger and tougher, 
confronts Congress. As you may re- 
member, several congressmen com- 
plained a few years ago that the Cadet 
Corps at the Army-Navy game (which 
members of Congress attend on the 
cuff) kept standing up and blocking 
the view of the legislators behind 
them. There was considerable talk in 
the lower house of introducing a bill 
for shorter soldiers. 


opay, far from waning, the average 
'h ceiiet is waxing. And to make abso- 
lutely sure that Congress does not get 
its money's worth of free football, this 
year’s corps will use the two-platoon 
system. While one group rests its dogs, 
the other will stand up and whoop. 
The outlook, from a statesman’s view- 
point, is downright repulsive. 
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“When I reach ze city of Baltimore, 
weel stay naturellement, at ze Lord 


Baltimore Hotel!” 
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Used successfully for 
nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 


Tor HOME MOVIES #3. fj 


OFFICIAL FILMS 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


travel by film ... see 


“THIS LAND OF OURS” 


Visual education! Travel the ‘Dudley Line,’’ 
Produced by Dudley Pictures Corp. Stimu- 


lating facts in ‘‘This Land of Ours'’. . . 22 
films covering 22 states. ‘'This World of 
Ours’* . . . nine different films . . . Cine- 


tours through nine foreign lands. Send cou- 
pon for special folder on the ‘Dudley Line’’ 
travel films . . . Ask also for the new 1950 
colorful catalog listing over 400 exciting 
ond thrilling home movies. 


Gri 


mY ine 
Order from your dealer. If his stock 
is exhausted, use coupon below. 


Official Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 19, N.Y. 
Send me by return mail your special folder on 
**Dudley Line’’ Travel films. () 

Send me Official Films New Catalog FREE. (1) 
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The Irish Minstrel 


Lily Foley first met John McCormack 
in 1903, at the Broadstone Station in 
Dublin. She was 16 and considered her- 
self “quite a singer,” having just won a 
gold medal for a solo in Gaelic at the 
Feis Ceoil, the annual Dublin music fes- 
tival. John, called “J.F.” at that time, 
was 18 and had also just carried off a 
gold medal—as the last and the youngest 
of a list of fourteen tenors in the compe- 
tition. 

Shortly after, both were engaged to 
sing at the Irish Village at the St. Louis 
world’s fair in 1904, and there they fell 
in love. They were not to marry, how- 
ever, until 1906, after young McCormack 
had gone to Italy to study and had made 
his operatic debut at Savona in “L’Amico 
Fritz.” The story of that marriage, and 
therefore the story of John McCormack’s 
life and career as remembered by his 
wife, is published this week under the 
title “I Hear You Calling Me.”* 

Lily McCormack’s book is a happy 
one, simply and appealingly written. She 
rambles a bit—but with the naturalness 
of the fond recollection of crowded years. 
Her marriage to John was blissful; his 
career, except for the usual tribulations 
in the beginning, a succession of tri- 
umphs; their children—Cyril, Gwen, and 
their adopted nephew, Kevin—entirely 
satisfactory and rewarding. 

As any John McCormack fan knows, 
“I Hear You Calling Me” is 
the title of the song probably 
best identified with the tenor 
from Athlone. It was written 
by Charles Marshall, a pian- 
ist and composer. McCormack 
first sang the ballad in 1907 
at Queen’s Hall in London, 
and thereafter audiences 
were to hear it all over the 
world, for there were few 
corners of the globe where 
halls were not crowded when 
John McCormack sang. 

The Full Life: McCor- 
mack made money—and he 
spent it. Even in his strug- 
gling beginning, he was criti- 
cized for attending rehearsals 
at Covent Gaiden in silk hat, 
morning coat, and white silk 
scarf. His hobbies included 
the collection of rare violins, 
paintings, and _ sculpture— 
and the acquisition of yachts, 
race horses, and a farm. 

And McCormack loved to 
entertain. His and _Lily’s 
guest lists always read like 
a Who’s Who of international 
celebrities. At one famous 
party in New York, for exam- 


*I Hear You Catuinc Me. By Lil 
McCormack. 201 pages. Bruce. $2.75. 


MUSIC 








ple, he sang through two volumes of 
Hugo Wolf with Rachmaninoff at the 
piano while the great English music 
critic Ernest Newman turned the pages. 
It was Newman, incidentally, who gave 
McCormack one of the most touching 
tributes after his death at 61 (from pneu- 
monia) on Sept. 16, 1945: “He was a 
supreme example of the art that conceals 
art . . . with a respect for art that is 
rarely met with among tenors. There is 
no one to take his place.” 

But it was John McCormack himself 
who wrote his best obituary. Lily found 
these lines on his desk a few days after 
his death: “I dream at night of operas 
and concerts in which I have had my 
share of success. Now, like the old Irish 
Minstrels, I have hung up my harp be- 
cause my songs are all sung.” 


Rule Brittenia 


Last season it was the French team 
of Francis Poulenc and Pierre Bernac 
who gave the United States a firsthand 
glimpse of a famous composer at the 
piano accompanying the singer most 
identified with his work (Newsweek, 
Nov. 15, 1948). This season that novelty 
is being repeated—but with an English 
variation. Currently present and promi- 
nent in the American music scene are 
Benjamin Britten, one of England’s fore- 
most contemporary composers (“Peter 
Grimes,” “Spring Symphony”), and the 
tenor Peter Pears (pronounced “peers”) 


International 


John and Lily McCormack in 1933 
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THE SUBJECT IS SAFETY 


Informal meetings like this one, in which a small group of 
men get together to plan in advance the safe way of doing 
a job they're going to handle, are one of the main props in 
Bethlehem’s continuing campaign to safeguard employees 
from injury. 

Safety devices and equipment are helpful, and are pro- 
vided as a matter of course. But far more important is the 
human element. Every employee is thoroughly grounded 
in safety. He is taught that to do his job the right, the safe 
way, is as important as to do it at all. He develops safety- 
consciousness, so that recognizing the hazards of his job 
and avoiding them becomes second nature. 

Just how safe is work in a large steel plant? Here are 
some facts: 

In a typical large Bethlehem steel plant with 17,000 
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employees, 267 employees lost time from work last year 
as a result of accidents that happened while they were off 
duty. In the same year only 62 employees of this plant lost 
time due to accidents occurring on the job. In other words, 
these employees had over four accidents while off the job 
for every one accident in the plant. 

Now for the second consecutive time Bethlehem plants 
at Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y. (near Buffalo), and 
Bethlehem, Pa., have won the first, second and third 
awards in the National Safety Council's annual safety 
contest for large steel plants. This achievement is all the 
more inspiring in the light of the fact that the safety 
standards prevailing throughout the steel industry are 
high. Among forty leading American industries, steel now 
stand only four places from the head of the list in safety. 
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Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes and churches than any other organ 
—one of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285*. 


hy watt? A Hammond Organ 
now costs as little as 1285"/ 


brie Luxury of an organ in your home can 
be yours—now! 

Prices start at $1285*. Why wait any 
longer to enjoy music’s most glorious voice? 

You can quickly learn to play simple tunes 
on your Hammond Organ, even without 
previous musical knowledge. While your 
fingers command the world’s most versatile 
organ, you thrill to the majestic color and 
beauty of the music you make. And your 
living room, whether large or small, can 
amply accommodate a Hammond Organ. 


You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month 
You needn't know music. The fact is, you 
need never have had any previous musical 
experience whatever. Yet, you can learn to 
play at least half a dozen simple melodies 
acceptably on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. Thousands of owners have 
done it. It’s Much easier than you think. 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 





Prices start at $1285*— 
less than many fine pianos 
You can own a famous Hammond Organ for 
less than you'd pay for many fine pianos, 
Liberal terms available at most dealers. 


A Hammond Organ 
to fit into any living room 
There are several models of the Hammond 
Organ. One will fit beautifully into your 
living room, whatever the size of the room, 
No special installation is needed; just plug 
it into an electric outlet and it’s ready to 
play. The Hammond Organ is the only 
organ in the world that never needs tuningy. 


Send the coupon today ! 

Stop in at your dealer’s where you can see 
and hear the Hammond Organ. Spend an 
hour with this marvelous instrument, 
proved by years of service in homes and 
churches all over the country. For more de- 
tails and the name of the dealer nearest 
you, mail the coupon now. 





ee me ew we ew no we oe ee 
7 
Hammond Instrument Company t : 
S 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois ; — 
- , ‘ H H MODEL, i 
Without obligation, please send me information on the following ; Pena wk ie.008 pA 
Hammond Organ models : ' 
. 7 7 ac 29 
C0 Spinet Model (J Church Model ' aa siete) bas S-wete 
y AGO pedal keyboard and an 
(1 Home Model 0) Concert woranhhY i additional Pedal Solo Unit, 
\e! i ttunable to preference by 
ND ccccsniitinncitnttiinianiditaiiearae seeeeeeeeeencnannananeseses yo puanessunsepecentensennsnnees i the organist. 
oni, t¥~ ' 
ie: atl 4 re See. 1 *f.0.b. Chicago. Prices include 
‘ rT Federal excise tax which is 
a caiteeienseemniataiiiisinheninstaninaiaiins Fe nnd mnniininianinn Gat rebated to churches. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Pears and (seated) Britten 


Britten’s close friend and best-known in- 
terpreter of his music. 

The duo began their American tour— 
to last until Dec. 9 and to include ap- 
pearances on the Pacific Coast—late in 
October with a recital at Town Hall in 
New York. Most musical attention, how- 
ever, was focused on their joint appear- 
ance last week with the Little Orches- 
tra Society at Town Hall. On this occa- 
sion Thomas K. Scherman turned his 
baton over to Britten for the first New 
York performance of his arrangement of 
a suite of songs from Purcell’s “Orpheus 
Britannicus.” Pears was the soloist. Al- 
though this suite is stylistically pure, the 
hit of the evening turned out to be 
Britten’s own music to Arthur Rimbaud’s 
“Les Illuminations,” a beautifully con- 
ceived work. Pears’s- voice proved too 
small and dry to be entirely effective. 

Back in England, Pears will be mainly 
occupied with performances of what he 
calls “our national work”—Handel’s “Mes- 
siah.” “It pays one’s bread and butter, 
you know.” Britten will turn to further 
serious work on his new opera, being 
written around E. M. Forster’s stage 
version of Melville’s “Billy Budd.” And 
he will see a performance of his most re- 
cent opera, titled “Let’s Make an Opera,” 
an experiment in audience participation 
for children. 

Normally Britten does not often attend 
performances of his own operas. “Peter 
Grimes,” “The Rape of Lucretia,” “Al- 
bert Herring,” and “The Beggar’s Opera” 
have been played, or are scheduled to 
play, all over Europe and the United 
States. “If I followed them around,” 
says Britten, “! should never have the 
time to write another one.” 
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U. of U. 


Buff-bricked, two-story Geology Hall 
on the University of Utah’s Salt Lake 
City campus was strangely silent last 
week. None of the 120 undergraduates 
registered for Physical Geology I were 
clattering about in their thick-soled shoes. 
But no boy or girl was cutting classes. 
Instead, in relays of twenty collegians 
per flight, the embryo geologists were 
soaring above Utah’s spectacular Wa- 
satch and Uinta Mountains. 

The unusual classroom-in-the-clouds 
sessions were in their final week. Geology 
is one subject best taught in the field, 
and U. of U. students have their share 
of field trips. But, by virtue of their loca- 
tion in the heart of the intermountain re- 
gion, the flying U. of U. collegians can get 
a vast over-all view of major geological 
formations denied earthbound students 
at less-favored institutions. 

On a typical aerial field trip-aboard a 
chartered Western Airlines DC-3, Dr. 
Francis W. Christiansen, a 6-footer, bal- 
ances in the plane’s narrow aisle as he dis- 
cusses anticlines, cirques, tarns, and ter- 
races in a voice loud enough to be heard 
above the racketing twin engines. 

He points out the mammoth Kennecott 
Copper open-pit mine and the Wasatch 
Fault. The fault, at the western end of a 
range which desperately tried the pa- 
tience of Mormon trekkers and ’49ers, is 
a tremendous fracture in the earth’s crust 
which occurred about 20,000,000 years 
ago. Students crowd the windows to view 
it, their enthusiasm only slightly dimmed 
because they will be quizzed about their 
flight the following week. 


Utah’s geology students and _ their 
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fellows who make up the state university’s 
enrollment of 9,000 are receiving a first- 
class education. The university boasts one 
of the strongest smaller medical schools— 
thanks to sizable grants from the U.S. 
Public Health Service and major phar- 
maceutical houses. Its arts college, drama 
department, school of mines, and law 
faculties rank high. 

This November students and alumni 
began celebrating the university’s 100th 
anniversary. Initial classes were held in an 
adobe cabin in November 1850 when the 
Mormon State of Deseret founded a uni- 
versity to “teach all nations all useful arts 
and sciences.” A year later Brigham 
Young's treasury was empty. The “Uni- 
versity of Deseret” existed in name only 
until 1867, but its erratic beginnings al- 
most a century ago enable Utahans to 
label the present U. of U. one of the old- 
est universities west of the Mississippi. 

The 447-acre campus, presided over 
by President A. Rav Olpin, has lost its 
once all-pervasive Mormon tinge, al- 
though a high percentage of the student 
body regularly strolls across the grounds 
to the Latter-Day Saints chapel just off 
campus. And as the centennial hops got 
under way, sorority girls donned gowns 
worn by Mormon great-grandmothers. 
Even campus capers, however, bowed to 
the new air age. Homecoming Queen 
Kathleen Parker arrived at the Utah foot- 
ball stadium by helicopter. 


Twenty for Hutchins 


“I greatly fear that my administration 
will be remembered solely because it was 
the one in which intercollegiate football 
was abolished.” 

Thus wryly observed Robert Maynard 
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Dr. Christiansen explains geology on an air “field trip” 


November 21, 1949 



















“remembers when- 


Lincoln Highway was mostly 
mud, We were making good 
pipes 48 years before the first 
automobile, and 62 years be- 
Tore the Lincoln Highway. 
Our newer pipes, like the Car- 

buretor, make the old ones 

seem as obsolete as the old 

car illustrated here. Carbu- 
retor takes in cool air 
which mixes with smoke, 
making it extra mild. We 
select and season the 
Mediterranean briar our- 
selves. Pre-war quality 
and prices, $3.50 to $25. 

Kaywoodie Company, 

New York and London. 





T.M, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COOL AIR 


GOES IN HERE 
keeps bow! dry, 
improves flavor 


CARBURETOR 











Lincoln Highway 1914 “‘Bogged Down” 





Kaywoodie Coussacetl 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20 | 
Please send Leaflet picturing 49 Kaywoodie 
Pipes and holders, without charge or “‘follow- 
up.” Some Kaywoodies, such as Chinrester and 
Stembiter, fill special needs of some smokers. 
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a Burroughs is your 
best adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs is right for your needs. 





Only $125 


plus applicable taxes 
for this 

8-column Burroughs 

Capacity 999,999.99 


Then compare it with other adding machines at a com- 


parable price. You'll see why a Burroughs is your best 
buy. Call your local Burroughs office now for a demon- 
stration on your figure work, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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YOUR MOST DISTINGUISHED ADDRESS 
HOTELS 


AMBASSADOR 
CHICAGO 


® THE PARADE 


ynusval SARAH SIDDON WALK 


Ernest Byfield, Pres 
Frank Bering Chmn 
James A. Hart, Mng. Dir 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
Chicago 10, Illinois 








FROM COVER 
TO COVER} 





The Most Up-to-Date and Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


EBSTER’S NEW COLLEGI- 

ATE DICTIONARY is an 
entirely new work—enlarged and 
completely rewritten to cover 
man’s new knowledge in every ; 
field. Best for home, school and } * 
office because it is based on the big 
W ebster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority,’’ and is charac- 
terized by the same outstanding 
scholarship and accuracy. More 
than 125,000 entries; 2,300 terms 
illustrated. Hundreds of new 
words. Thumb index. $6.00 and 
up, depending on binding. At 
your bookseller’s, or write to: 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 
352, Springfield 2, Massachusetts, 
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Hutchins, Chancellor of the University 
of Chicago. Ever since Bob Hutchins— 
30-year-old dean of the Yale Law School 
—went to Chicago as president in 1929, 
he has been stepping on academic toes, 
cleated and otherwise. As his twentieth 
anniversary came around this week, 
Chancellor Hutchins felt impelled to give 
an account of his stewardship at Chicago. 
His report, “The State of the University,” 
was as much a personal credo as a sum- 
mation of Chicago’s achievement. 

The Will to Learn: Education, says 
Hutchins, “is largely a matter of will. If 
a man is to be educated, he must want to 
be educated.” The proof of that pudding, 





Acme 


Hutchins gives a 20-year accounting 


he maintains, is the fact that after his 
students were no longer required to at- 
tend classes, attendance increased rather 
than diminished. The acceptance of 
high-school students who won a bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of the normal 
college sophomore year was an educa- 
tional bombshell. But it has resulted, as 
Hutchins modestly sees it, in graduates 
“at least equal in liberal education to 
graduates of conventional colleges.” 

Outlined also in the 44-page report 
were the universitys—and Hutchins’s— 
contributions in research, adult educa- 
tion, the taking over of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (its sales increased fivefold 
after the university received it as a gift 
in 1943), and the Great Books Founda- 
tion. The first atomic chain reaction took 
place on the university campus, and 
Hutchins was wise enough after the war 
to keep such important atomic scientists 
as Harold C. Urey and Enrico Fermi 
happy and working at Chicago. 

Quietly buried in the appendix of the 
current report is Hutchins’s financial 
statement. Since the university was in- 
corporated in 1890, gifts have totaled 
some $167,000,000. Of these funds, 
more than half—about $86,000,000—has 
been raised by Hutchins. It is a record 
that any college president in the United 
States could envy. 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 
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In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YOU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner’s fear 
of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality ... if he didn’t 


drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze 
that would prove always dependable yet economical. One 
that would hold up under any operating temperature. That 
wouldn’t foam and boil away. That would resist rust and 
corrosion to the nth degree. . 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture. 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon 


millions of motorists of ever-improved driving performance, 





PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


This is but one example of the way the people of Union 
Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 
stands ready to help solve other problems . « » Wherever 
better materials and processes are needed, 

FREE: Jf you would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet, ‘Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet I. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC} NEW YORK 117, N. Y. 





EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 


PrEST-O-LITE Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen + PYROFAX Gas 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 





BOTTLED INI 


OW 
FORESTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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BOTTLED BY 
GROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


‘OWN-PORMAN-KENTUCH 


Orchid key: Left—Lavender Hybrid + Center—White Hybrid - Rear—Hybrid Brasso + Photo by Roy Carlson 
AS IT SAVS ON THE LABEL: 
\\ 
Thire is thing Celt in hy markh 


100 PROOF - BOTTLED IN BOND «+ BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


























INDUSTRY: 


Twilight of Rank 


To the British film industry, overex- 
pansion has become a familiar curse. 
Some years ago it crashed the film em- 
pire of Isadore Ostrer and nearly spelled 
finis for Sir Alexander Korda. Last week 
the dollar shortage, Labor government 
taxes, and what several London news- 
papers termed “princely spending” threat- 
ened to put an end to the greatest film 
empire Britain ever had—the $184,800,- 
000 monopoly of.two out of three of its 
main theater chains, owned by a York- 
shire miller, name of J. Arthur Rank. 

In a financial statement made public 
last week, Rank as good as admitted the 
defeat of his ambition to make the British 
film industry a full-scale competitor of 
Hollywood. He asserted that he and his 
wife had already shelled out $1,884,- 
453.20 of their own money to cover the 
Rank enterprises’ losses during the cur- 
rent year. He indicated that he intended 
to quit the movie business altogether un- 
less its outlook in Britain had materially 
improved by June 1950. 

While the British film workers’ trade 
union, suffering from the fact that only 
two of Rank’s five studios are working, 
called on the government for a $56,- 
000,000 loan to put the film industry 
back on its feet, Rank gave two main 
reasons for the calamity which threatened 
him. The 75 per cent import duty and 
40 per cent quota (of total footage to be 
exhibited in Britain) which the British 
Government imposed on American films 
between August 1947 and June 1948 
proved a virtual embargo of American 
films in Britain and consequently forced 
him into disastrous overproduction to 
keep his theaters from going dark. In 
addition, Britain’s 40 per cent entertain- 
ment tax last year took a $30,200,000 
slice out of the $77,000,000 earned in 
admission prices by Rank’s 559 theaters. 


John Thompson, of NEwsweex’s Lon- 
don bureau, sends the following analysis 
of Rank’s current plight and of what his 
probable retirement next spring will mean 
to the British film industry: 


British opinion was sharply divided 
last week over what was rank about Brit- 
ish movies. Pro-government papers like 
The Daily Mirror promptly trotted out 
the popular Socialist explanation given 
for most British troubles: Blame America. 
But more serious opinion placed the 
blame squarely at home. The Manchester 
Guardian headed an editorial “Mr. 
Rank’s Failure” and concluded: “There 
is need for new policies as well as new 
men.” 

This—yas an obvious hint that Rank’s 
threat to‘quit film production was not 
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disastrous in itself. Other newspapers 
stressed his admission that he had made 
an error in judgment two years ago when, 
after the government put its quota on 
American films, Rank decided to try to 
fill the entire quota hole with British 
films. As it happened, there were not 
enough good producers to turn out suf- 
ficient good films in Britain to hold au- 
diences which had become accustomed 
to the American product. 

Other factors, too, contributed heavily 
to Rank’s failure. Production costs have 
increased enormously since the war (sal- 
aries alone have jumped 100 per cent 
since 1940). Box-office receipts could 
not maintain their wartime peaks and 
went into a real slump last summer. The 
export market was also limited (export 
films last year earned only $250,000). 
While the entertainment tax took 40 per 
cent of box-office receipts, the distributor 
took 30 per cent. Korda put it bluntly: 
“This is a business where the man who 
produces the petrol goes broke while the 
chap at the filling station makes a for- 
tune.” 

How the British Labor government 
would meet this challenge was anybody’s 
guess last week. Rank is asking for a cut 
in the entertainment tax and a larger 
share of box-office receipts for producers. 
However, Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is not likely to approve 
any proposal to cut taxes at this time. He 
would be as stoutly opposed to spending 





more dollars on American films. But the 
government may be forced to raise the 
American film quota if British studios 
cannot meet the demand. 

In spite of the discouraging outlook at 
the moment, there are always cut-rate 
producers ready to gamble in what seems 
a lucrative field. The main effect of 
Rank’s retirement would be a long twi- 
light before the British again made pres- 
tige films such as “Hamlet” and “The 
Red Shoes.” 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


All the King’s Men (Columbia). The 
rise and fall of a political demagogue, 
obviously patterned on Huey Long’s tem- 
pestuous career, has been fashioned by 
Robert Rossen into a film of considerable 
distinction and singular dramatic force. 
Based on Robert Penn Warren’s novel of 
the same name, “All the King’s Men” is 
in almost every detail a dramatization 
worthy of its Pulitzer Prize-winning 
source. 

Although he has been forced to cut 
and rearrange the novel with some inevi- 
table loss in detail, Rossen has heightened 
rather than lessened its impact. Its hero, 
Willie Stark (Broderick Crawford ), is not 
identified with any specific state, but 
there is no missing his spiritual home as 
the screen play traces the small-town cru- 





Keystone 


The handwriting on the wall meant a stop light for J. Arthur Rank 
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IMPORTED VERMOUTHS 


r, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC 





New York, N.Y 
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—_ Economy 


in a 


BURBERRY 


Into every Burberry 
overcoat and weatherproof is woven fa- 
mous and faultless Burberry quality. 
That is why purchasing a Burberry is 
the wisest kind of economy — for 
Burberrys are manufactured up to a 
standard of perfection — never down to 
a price. When you buy a Burberry, you 
invest in long, satisfying wear... mas- 
culine, comfortable styling. Make your 
next a Burberry — the most economical 
coat a man can own. Write for the name 
of the Burberry dealer nearest you — 
we'll gladly send it to you. 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
16B East 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. 

















“Now will you remember to put enough 
bitters in my Old Fashioneds ?” 


HCOTUR 


BURBERRYS AROMATIC BITTERS 
of London MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
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The Caesar treatment for Crawford 


sader from his early political education 
through his successive acts of violence, 
corruption, and grand paternalistic be- 
nevolence to the assassination that rings 
down the curtain on a career that has 
assumed a disturbing national signifi- 
cance. 

The complex relationships between 
Willie Stark and his wife (Anne Sey- 
mour), his adopted son (Jehn Derek), 
his ex-reporter hatchet man (John Ire- 
land), the tough campaign manager 
(Mercedes McCambridge) who becomes 
his mistress, and the society girl (Joanne 
Dru) who becomes his Trilby, contrast 
unsatisfactorily with the driving, straight- 
forward statement of the film’s central 
theme. That Willie’s motives are a little 
muddled and sometimes obscure on the 
personal level may result from the fact 
that approximately an hour had to be 
clipped from the film to achieve its pres- 
ent running time (109 minutes). 

There is nothing vague, however, 
about the savagery of dirty politics and 
the potential menace of dictatorship 
through paternalism as they have been 
pilloried in “All the King’s Men.” At its 
best, Rossen’s film is as credible and as 
bleakly revealing as a newsreel, and the 
staging of the restless, crushing mob 
scenes is nothing short of brilliant. The 
director is also to be congratulated for 
casting Broderick Crawford in the diffi- 
cult leading role. 

Whether he is the bumpkin lawyer 
championing the cause of rebellious 
“hicks” like himself, the astute politician 
suddenly aware of his own eloquence, or, 
finally, the drunken, juggernauting ego- 
maniac, Crawford gives a performance 
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that matches the story’s crude eloquence 
and force. The other players, including 
Shepperd Strudwick as a tormented doc- 
tor turned assassin, are excellent within 
the varying limitations of their roles. 
More in keeping with the film’s realism is 
the use of actors unfamiliar to the movie 
audience and of townsfolk hired as bit 
players and extras on location in North- 
ern California. 


Chieage Deadline (Paramount) gives 
Alan Ladd a chance to put a slightly 
different twist on his familiar, stony- 
faced, hard-guy routine. As a Chicago 
newspaper reporter, he is still so tough 
that even bullets apparently can’t stop 
him. But this time underneath his im- 
pregnable exterior lies. a great big heart. 
It goes out to a girl he happens to find 
dead of tuberculosis in a cheap rooming- 
house. He decides to track down her 
history and make it into a front-page sob 
story. 

The deceased seems to have kept 
rather colorful company. Using an ad- 
dress book he finds in her room, Ladd 
runs down some of her former friends, 
among them a wolfish millionaire, a 
chorus girl, a fighter, and a sinister as- 
sortment of gangsters. Each of these 
dubious characters mysteriously clams 
up at the mention of her name, then just 
as mysteriously decides to tell all. 

This results in a series of flashbacks in 
which the girl (Donna Reed) appears 
with each—as an apparently healthy, in- 
nocent, and not especially interesting 
female. On the evidence presented, it is 
difficult to see why she makes posthumous 
headlines or why her unexplained demise 
touches off a gang war so virulent it 
nearly includes Ladd among its numer- 
ous victims. Although the story verges 
on sheer poppycock, the escapist movie- 
goer will probably find it mildly exciting. 












































Ladd prepares to receive callers 
November 21, 1949 














“IN PARTNERSHIP“ 
WITH 


Leading Builders of 
Powered Equipment 


( ctu Motors’ Red Seal trademark has stood 
as an emblem of quality ever since the dawn of this auto- 
motive age. 

It was helping to sell cars, and keep them sold, long 
before the advent of such things as comfort and style— 
back in the days when the prospective buyer asked just 
one thing: “Will it run?” Word got ‘round early that the 
engine with the Red Seal name plate ran—and that it 
kept on running for a long, long time. 

The statement applies with greater force now than 
ever. Continental Motors has not only kept abreast of 
technological progress, but has constantly expanded its 
line to meet changing needs. 

Today, the company’s “partnership” with leaders in 
industry spans a broad and diversified range of power 
applications. Red Seal engines are building acceptance 
and prestige for manufacturers, not only of vehicles, but 
of farm tractors and implements, industrial trucks, convey- 
ors and materials-handling devices, pumps, mixers, com- 
pressors and other street and highway building and 
maintenance equipment, construction machinery, personal 
and executive airplanes, and marine craft of various types. 
The list of Continental customers stands at an all-time high. 

To those customers, the makers of Red Seal-powered 
equipment, as well as to their customers, whose pref- 
erence guides the choice, | add my personal pledge to 
the pledge of our Continental family, that Red Seal qual- 
ity pre-eminence will be zealously maintained. 


Ss President 
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FACTS 


you should know 


FACTS 


you can trust 
about drugs, surgery, medicine 


MEDICIN 
7 MARC 


A Progress Report 


by MARGUERITE CLARK 
Head of Newsweek’s 
Medicine Department 
Read what the reviewers say: 


Dr. Howard Rusk in the New York 
Times: “Marguerite Clark has ac- 
complished two difficult objec- 
tives in ‘Medicine on the March’. 
The first is the excellent docu- 
mentation of the scientific and 
medical advances made during 
the past few years ... The second 
is the skill the author has ex- 
ercised in translating statistics, 
scientific terminology and clinical 
observations into bright; interest- 
ing prose that reads like fiction.” 

Waldemar Kaempffert in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature: “To 
the general reader who wants to 
know what medical research has 
accomplished of recent years, 
Mrs. Clark’s book should be sat- 
isfying.” 

The Dallas News: “From the wide- 
ly acclaimed medical editor of 
Newsweek comes an able sum- 
mary of what modern practice 
and study knows, does not know 
and hopes to know about the 
most important ills that confront 
mankind . . . a good reference as 
well as a family domestic item.” 

CHAPTERS COVER 

High Blood Pressure * Heart Disease 

Cancer * Tuberculosis * Psychiatry 

Child Mentol Health * Rehabilitation 

- Wor Medicine 

Allergy 

Infantile Paralysis 

Alcoholism 

Epilepsy 

Drugs & Techniques 

Mother & Child Health 
Health in Old Age 


320 pages, $3.50 
EXAMINE IT 


me 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
: 153 E. 24th St#., 

10 New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me MEDICINE ON THE 
MARCH for 10 days’ free examination. 
After 10 days I agree to remit $3.50 
plus postage, or return the book post- 

* paid. (We pay — on orders with 
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New Deal Autobiography 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s “This I Re- 
member” is the second volume of her 
autobiography, carrying the story from 
the time of her husband’s election as 
governor of New York to his death. It 
ends: “I think I lived those years very 
impersonally. It was almost as though I 
had erected someone a little outside of 
myself who was the President’s wife. I 
was lost somewhere deep down inside 
myself, That is the way I felt and worked 
until I left the White House . . . and I 
was now on my own.” 

The disclosure is significant because 
it explains how Mrs. Roosevelt can write 
with such detachment about her hus- 
band’s career. The “someone a little out- 
side herself’ was certainly one of the 
ablest spokesmen and interpreters of the 
New Deal. In her new book she is writ- 
ing from a consistent and integrated 
point of view, effortlessly expressing the 
liberal philosophy of her generation as 
Churchill expresses the political philos- 
ophy of Tory England. 

Mystery: Her political philosophy 
began in social reform, in the settlement- 
house movement that flowered in insti- 
tutions like Hull House, vague, well- 
meaning, humanitarian, and civilized, 
with no vast popular appeal and with a 
numerically inconsequential group of 
followers. A handful of devoted fellow 
workers formed around Roosevelt: Louis 
Howe, Harry Hopkins, Frances Perkins, 
able individuals in their own field but by 
no stretch of the imagination capable of 
putting across the changes that came 
with the New Deal. Mrs. Roosevelt 
tells their story over again but throws 
no light on the mystery of how they 
did it. 

Her children, her husband, the New 
Dealers, and she herself are only par- 
tially individuals in “This I Remember.” 
They are primarily actors in the historical 
drama of the New Deal. Thus Mrs. Roose- 
velt begins with a friendly explanation 
of why so many people believed that 
President Roosevelt agreed with them 
when in fact he did not: “This misunder- 
standing not only arose from his dislike 
of being disagreeable, but from the in- 
terest that he always had in somebody 
else’s point of view, and his willingness 
to listen to it.” 

Her sons’ troubles with schools and 
money, Elliott’s refusal to go to college, 
the arrests for speeding, the personal 
crises in their lives that seemed to come 
simultaneously with some crisis in gov- 
ernment, are all part of the larger drama. 
So is the conflict with her mother-in-law. 
When Huey Long came to lunch at Hyde 
Park, the old lady “who could whisper 
louder than anybody I ever knew” 
whispered audibly: “Who is that dread- 
ful person sitting next to my son?” 





© Karsh, Ottawa 
Mrs. Roosevelt remembers 


Much of the material in “This I Re- 
member” is too familiar to have more 
than historical interest. The remainder— 
finances, family troubles, illness, her 
husband’s moods, her own invincible sim- 
plicity—is primarily interesting for the 
matter-of-fact way in which Mrs. Roose- 
velt discusses it. At its best her book has 
a quiet dignity, an untroubled admission 
of weakness and error, and a courageous 
recounting of situations which must, in 
reality, have been extremely painful. (Tuis | 
I Remember. By Eleanor Roosevelt. 387 
pages. Harper. $4.50.) 


Eccentric 


Charles Waterton belongs in any list 
of the great English eccentrics. His oddi- 
ties began in his childhood. Finding a 
lark’s nest in a field, he ate one of the 
eggs. Once when his teacher whipped 
him, as he recalled it in his old age, “I ° 
flew at the calf of his leg and made him | 
remember the sharpness of my teeth. I 
wish I had them now.” 

Past generations of Englishmen have 
chuckled over Waterton’s exploits. The 
present generation will chuckle over 
Richard Aldington’s account of them in 
“The Strange Life of Charles Waterton.” 
Waterton bristled with clichés. Every ill- 
ness found him “at the brink of the 
grave.” Everybody he met talked like a 
character in a novel. 

Waterton was a traveler, naturalist, ex- 
plorer, taxidermist, writer, and militant 
Catholic born in 1782, the 27th lord of 
Walton Hall in Yorkshire. His family had 
lost most of its property in the Reforma- 
tion, and Waterton was educated by the 
Jesuits at Tudhoe—at least having the 
privilege, says Aldington, of being birched 
by priests of his own faith. Later he went 
on to the newly established Stonyhurst. 

Kindly and charitable, he never had 
the slightest idea that his behavior was 
in any way exceptional. He climbed trees 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 
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The rings that brought power to Mexico 


O doubt about it. The most notewor- 
thy diesel job in recent years is the 
huge new Tacubaya diesel electric plant 
built in Mexico City, 7450 feet above sea 
level. This 30,000 kw. plant, adding 10% 
to the area’s generating capacity, consists 
of six 12-cylinder Nordberg engines, the 
biggest ever built in the United States. 
The enormous pistons for these Nord- 
berg engines called for piston rings 29 in- 
ches in diameter! Rings perfectly cast and 
perfectly machined. Rings that would pro- 
vide maximum cylinder protection, cause 
minimum piston groove wear. Rings that 
would guarantee top power output week 
after week after week. 


Koppers Company supplied them. Di- 
rectly from our Baltimore factory, 432 
giant piston rings (some of them porous 
chrome) moved to Mexico City and went 
to work. 

Koppers American Hammered Piston 
Rings of the same fine quality are now 
available for use in your car. They'll stop 
oil pumping, restore compression, put new 
life and zip into your motor. So if your 
car seems sluggish on the straightaways. 
lazy on the hills . . . if you’re footing fuel 
bills that are too big for the budget . . . ask 
your repairman for a Koppers Piston Ring 
job. Koppers Company, Inc., Piston Ring 


Division, Baltimore 3, Md. 


KOPPERS) AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RINGS 


Making Piston Rings of Every Type — automotive, diesel, air compressor, etc.,— is just one 
way in which Koppers serves you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manu- 
factures flexible couplings, roofing, paving materials, airplane propellers. It is a leader in 
the wood-preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s coke ovens. There 
are many Koppers products or services that can help your business. Koppers Company, 


Inc., General Offices, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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because he enjoyed sitting in the top- 
most branches, reading Horace. He went 
barefoot because the ground felt good 
on his feet. Those gold buttons on his 
coat might seem a little peculiar, but 
they would come in handy if he for- 
got his purse. His trick, at 77, of scratch- 
ing the back of his head with his big toe 
was merely to show how agile he was. 

True, there was something strange 
about his expedition to British Guiana, 
where he managed three plantations, with 


Bates’s Best 


H. E. Bates is a 44-year-old English 
writer who has been turning out simple, 
concentrated little stories for the past 
23 years. He writes a curious individ- 
ualized fiction, as single-purposed as the 
stories of de Maupassant but, unlike 
them, entirely. devoid of trickery. In 
“Dear Life” Bates tells the story of a 
destitute English family living in the 
basement of their bombed-out home, 
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1,000 slaves. There was something even 
stranger about his solitary trip into the 
jungle, after eight years on the plan- 
tation, to discover the secret of curare, 
the deadly poison the natives used to tip 
the arrows of their blowguns. 

There was also something strange 
about his house. At the entrance was a 
huge figure of his own design, called 
Nightmare, with human features, boar’s 
tusks, elephant’s ears, bat’s wings, and 
serpent’s tail. In the bedrooms and living 
rooms were stuffed snakes, lobsters, crabs, 
anteaters, and a huge tortoise weighed 
down by its shell, symbolizing “England 
Weighed Down by the National Debt.” 
When he placed these cozy decorations, 
Waterton did not know that he would 
marry, still less that his bride would be 
a 17-year-old girl just out of a convent. 
Her death a year later, after bearing him 
a son, left him more eccentric than ever. 

Waterton was not mad—far from it. He 
was “one of the most uncompromising in- 
dividualists in the most individualist 
epoch of once individualist England.” He 
tamed wildcats, rode crocodiles (see cut), 
and once climbed the facade of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, leaving his gloves on the light- 
hing rod. And he wrote all about all of it 
vith illustrations. Aldington has retold his 
story for the amusement and wonder of 
all. (Tae SrRaNcE Lire or CHARLES 
Waterton. By Richard Aldington. 231 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.) 


Newsweek, November 21, 1949 






























One of England’s great eccentrics, Waterton sometimes rode crocodiles 
o sr 


and his book belongs with the best of 
recent war novels. 

Each member of the family has to pay 
a terrific price for that bombing. The 
father is killed outright. The waspish, 
neurotic mother is driven into an un- 
happy marriage; Uncle Cupid is struck 
dumb. Desperate in her inarticulate ha- 
tred of her family, the daughter Laura 
tries to escape and finds a way to do 
so through a tough Canadian ex-sailor 
named Clay. By the time she discovers 
that he is a murderer, the sheer force 
of his personality has trapped her. 

Bates’s book is a good psychological 
novel with the added excitement of a 
crime story; it has a poignancy that 
few crime stories achieve. Compact and 
quiet, it has a nightmarish horror terrify- 
ing as the firing of a silencer-equipped 
gun. (Dear Lire. By H. E. Bates. 149 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.) 


Three Women 


One characteristic of pre-Raphaelite 
painting is that the women all look alike. 
One reason is that they were very often 
pictures of the same women. The paint- 
ers thought they were returning to an 
earlier and more natural Christian art, 
inspired by some fifteenth-century Ital- 
ian frescoes—before Raphael. But they 
were actually, according to two new 
biographies “Dante Gabriel Rossetti” by 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT VIA P-I-E 


In one year, over 100,000 shippers 
and receivers benefit by P-I-E serv- 
ice—get the advantages of “days- 
sooner” delivery, dependability 
and complete security at low cost! 
Shippers agree—it’s P-I-E! We also 
please the consignees! 





FASTEST BY LAND 
BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Fastest to all interm 


CHICAGO 
and IS. LOUIS 


ediate points 


Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 
Elko * Reno « Ely * Pocatello « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 


General Offices. 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 
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Sets new records 
for Low-Cost 
Maintenance 


Yes, records show Keller Air 
Hoists are economy hoists for 
day-in and day-out lifting. 
Built-in durability. 

Housing: aluminum alloy 
casting; steel hooks and chains. 
Operation requires 40% less air 
than other hoists of equivalent 
capacities, 


AIR OPERATED 
“TIGHT WEIGHT 


One man can carry, hang, and 
operate the Keller Air Hoist. 

ariable-speed feature gives 
positive control in lifting, low- 
ering —" Le names 
shop, and shippin 
oo 4 30-Ib model lifes 
¥4tonat 17 ft per minute, 
Send for data, or 


Ask for Demonstration 
in Your Own Shop 


ELLER & 
"roots 
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To Locate four Nearest 
Keller Representative 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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BOOKS 


Oswald Doughty and “Christina Ros- 
setti” by Marya Zaturenska, carried to 
triumph by their models. 

The Girls: The first of them was 
Lizzie Siddal. She was 16, working in a 
millinery shop in London, when one of 
the pre-Raphaelites decided that she 
would be a perfect model for Viola in 
“Twelfth Night.” Before this time they 
had been an obscure sect of young art- 
ists, held together principally by the per- 
sonality of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with 
their first work soundly attacked by The 
London Times and Charles Dickens. Liz- 
zie was tall and straight, with a stately 
throat and a fine carriage, pink and white 
complexion, coppery golden hair and 
large, heavy-lidded, greenish-blue eyes. 
Rossetti chose her to model Beatrice. 
Holman Hunt painted her as Sylvia in 








Fanny Cornforth was a model... 


“Two Gentlemen of Verona.” John Mil- 
lais painted her as Ophelia, posing her 
in a tub of water. She caught cold. 

Rossetti, then 23, somehow found 
money to take her out of the millinery 
shop. For the next twelve years, through 
sickness, isolation, poverty, and failure, 
he devoted his best work to her, both 
his poetry and his painting—“work that 
had an atmosphere of secrecy and mys- 
tery, of tensity and suspense.” 

Lizzie’s own strange, sad little paint- 
ings impressed John Ruskin, then at 
the height of his reputation as a critic, 
and he settled an allowance on her, buy- 
ing all her work, hoping that she and 
Rossetti would settle down. Instead she 
went to Paris and bought clothes, Long 
before their marriage Rossetti had found 
another model, at the opposite pole from 
Lizzie’s tragic beauty. 

She was Fanny Cornforth, her real 
name Sarah Cox, her birthplace and 
birthday obscure. Rossetti painted seven 
pictures of her as a prostitute and re- 
portedly sold them for as much as 2,000 
guineas apiece. She was “vulgar, vital, 
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Ros- primitive”; in fact, said Charles Swin- 
| to burne tersely, she was “a bitch.” 

The last great pre-Raphaelite model 
was was Jane Burden. The daughter of an 
in a Oxford groom, she was tall and dark, with 
e of thin, pale features and sad, deep, dark 
she eyes. She married Rossetti’s friend Wil- 
a in liam Morris, and Rossetti lived with 
they them, wrote sonnets to her, and for the 
art- last sixteen years of his life—from 1866 
per- to 1882—painted her unceasingly. The 
with two men rented a manor house and filled 
The its ancient rooms with superb medieval 
Liz- furniture and tapestries that formed a 
ately perfect background for her. 
vhite Family Background: Rossetti’s fa- 
and ther was a comic-opera revolutionist ex- 
eyes. iled in London, a professor of Italian 
trice. working on his theory that Dante be- 
‘ia in longed to a secret antipapal society. The 
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... for Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


hn Mil- 


elder Rossetti’s children grew up sur- 
ing her 


rounded by ponderous folios, mystical 


Id. works, and treatises on alchemy and free- 
found J masonry, in a house filled with excitable 
rillinery § exiled counts, barons, organ grinders, 


through 
failure, 
er, both 
ork that 
nd mys- 


and macaroni salesmen. 

The principal contribution of this at- 
mosphere was the psychological strain to 
which the pre-Raphaelites subjected their 
models. Lizzie began to take laudanum 
and died mysteriously two years after Ros- 
e paint- § setti married her. Fanny became strange 
then at § and outlandish, drifting around the 





a critic, B house in her pre-Raphaelite garments 
rer, buy- § and telling stories in a Cockney accent. 
she and § Jane wanted to be an ordinary woman, 
tead she § but dining with her was like dining with 
es, Long Ba celebrated painting. They became 


ad found 


Guenevere, Beatrice, Ophelia, Pandora, 
yole from 


Lilith, Proserpine, never themselves, and 
their story is the tragedy of trying to live 











her real according to an esthetic creed too remote 
lace and & from the life of its time. (DANTE GABRIEL 
red seve B Rosserm1. By Oswald Doughty. 712 
. and re-B pages. Yale University Press. $10. 
_as 2,000 § Curistina Rossetti. By Marya Zaturen- 
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QUIZ 


FOR CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS 





WHICH ONE belonged to a Christmas Savings Club? 





Question: Is it possible to plan Christmas 
shopping so you don’t go broke? 


Answer: Yes—each year millions of Amer- 
icans join Christmas Savings Clubs, which 
allow them to save a Christmas shopping 
fund all year long. 


Q. Interesting. How does it work? 


A. Simple: You set aside a small sum each 
week (or semi-monthly). It accumulates 
into a fund which assures you of a Merry 
Christmas without a pain in the pocketbook. 


Q. Wonderful! Where can I join a Christ- 
mas Savings Club? 


A. Thousands of banks and other financial 
institutions all over the country sponsor 
Christmas Savings Clubs. Probably there 
are several, including the one that serves 
you, in your community. 


Q. Fine, but is the regular payment a com- 
plicated transaction? 


A. Not at all, because Rand M£Nally sup- 
plies sponsors with Christmas Savings Club 
materials that make it simple. 


Q. Swell! And can a plan of this kind be 
used for other purposes? 


A. Yes, many people use this systematic 
plan of regular savings to meet vacation 
expenses and mortgage and tax payments, 
insurance, education expenses, and many 
other obligations. 


Q. One more question: Can I save for a 
certain sum—to fit my own income and 
personal requirements? 


A. Yes—you decide the amount you need 
for the purpose, then join a class of club 
that fills your requirement. 


Banks and other financial institutions are 
invited to inquire about Rand M¢Nally 
Savings Club systems. 





Established 1856 





RAND M‘NALLY & COM PANY Tickets * Coupon Books 


New York + Chicago * San Francisco * Washington 


Schoolbooks * School Maps 
Globes * Maps ¢ Atlases 
Children’s Books * Adult Books 
Road Maps * Travel Folders 


Bankers Monthly 

Bankers Directory 

Book, Catalog Manufacturing 
Christmas Savings Clubs 
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Wind machine saves 
fruit for your 
breakfast 


In their desperate fight to save citrus 
fruit from frost, many growers install hun- 
dreds of oil heaters in their groves to protect 
the fruit from the cold. 

Giant wind machines, mounting airplane 
propellers driven by large motors, help to 
move the heated air through the grove. To 
secure proper circulation in all directions, 
these wind machines are installed on turn- 
tables rotated by a Bodine motor. 

Wherever compact, dependable, trouble- 
free electric motors are required, you will 
find more and more manufacturers turning 
to Bodine motors. For nearly half a century, 
Bodine has specialized in high-quality, pre- 
cision-built motors and speed reducer motors. 
If you have a critical motor application prob- 
lem, let a Bodine engineer help you select 
the motor that exactly fits your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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After the Elections 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ny calm appraisal of election re- 
A sults must at the outset reject the 
wild claims of successful politicians 
and the alibis of the unsuccessful. 
That is especially true of the shouts 
and murmurs that came from the 
White House over the election of 
Herbert Lehman to the Senate this 
year. It also applies to the 
claim that this election 
showed a drift away from 
Mr. Truman. 

In the first place, some 
people, especially the Pres- 
ident, seem to forget that 
the election of 1948 was 
close. It was certainly no 
smashing approval of the 
welfare state. It was de- 
cided by a multitude of 
factors—few of which were ideologi- 
cal. The political parties, nationally, 
are evenly matched, and 1950 will 
see a real test of strength. 

New York’s election of Lehman 
over John Foster Dulles was fore- 
ordained. No sensible person on the 
first of October believed Dulles had a 
chance. Lehman—a candidate in seven 
statewide campaigns, lieutenant gov- 
ernor for four years, and governor for 
ten—is a household word in every 
corner of the state. Dulles was never 
a candidate before and was previous- 
ly known to only a few informed peo- 
ple. 

Another factor was the fact that 
O’Dwver, a good mayor, was running 
against a relatively weak candidate. 
As it turned out, tens of thousands of 
Republicans preferred O’Dwyer, and 
many of their votes went for Lehman, 
too. 


TEW York politics, moreover, is af- 
flicted with splinter parties. Six 

of caese had places on the voting ma- 
chines. Lehman appeared _ twice; 
Duiles, once. Lehman’s margin on the 
Liberal party line in New York City 
was twice his state plurality. 

Finally, as was pointed out in 
this space three weeks ago, race, 
creed, and color were dragged into 
the campaign, and great numbers 
voted these irrelevant preferences. 

The wonder is that Dulles did so 
well. 

The New York vote has, of course, 
been hailed by Republican and Demo- 
crats alike as a repudiation of Dewey. 





This is a bit premature and very un- 
kind. Dewey was compelled by the 
resignation of Senator Wagner to 
make a quick appointment. He chose 
the best-qualified man available. 
Dulles had to plunge into a hopeless 
campaign in which Dewey gave 
everything he had. In all fairness, 
Dewey deserves commen- 
dation for his course, what- 
ever may be the conse- 
quences. 

Governor Driscoll of New 
Jersey has emerged as a 
national figure who must be 
reckoned with. He has rare 
personal qualifications. His 
record was creative, en- 
lightened, and_ successful. 
If the Fair Deal won in 
New York, it signally lost in perhaps 
a more typical American state across 
the river. We shall hear much more of 
Driscoll. 


HE California result was decisive 
Tin carrying a new constitutional 
amendment supplanting the 1948 
version written by professional pen- 
sioners. The 1948 pension amendment 
was a fiscal and governmental mon- 
strosity. It was the welfare state in 
full flower. 

Ohio passed a Republican-spon- 
sored and labor-opposed amendment 
to end straight-ballot voting. This will, 
if sustained by the courts, greatly in- 
crease Taft’s chances next year. It was 
a fight carried out for a sound ballot, 
based upon a rational principle of 
government, and it won. 

And once more Detroit rejected the 
effort of the CIO to elect a mayor. 

Despite these indications of an elec- 
tion in which the currents were mixed, 
it must be recognized that what peo- 
ple think is so is sometimes more im- 
portant in politics than what is so. 
The New York election clearly elates 
Democrats and depresses Republi- 
cans. The Republican Party still lacks 
a program, and the Democratic Party 
not only has a program but is prepared 
to fight for it. The Democratic Party 
has the officeholders and their families 
and cousins and aunts. Labor is play- 
ing politics with increasing skill and 
with more and more money. Voters 
still believe in Uncle Santa Claus. And 
economic prosperity still favors the 
party in power. 
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will, THE BUDD COMPANY, big name in industry, is the world’s largest independent producer 
i of automobile body components. A Shell Industrial Lubricant is used as a rust preventive. 
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lacks The recommendation of Shell engineers: An emulsion of 
Party | ff Shell Dromus Oil—so light in texture that it is easily sprayed 
yared on the parts as they move along a conveyor—but tough 
Party f enough to cling to the metal in a rust-resistant film for at 
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s the SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


F panconenge BODY PARTS, at Budd, are shaped in big minimum. Dromus Oil, unlike heavier rust preventives, is 
presses to the exacting specifications of leading auto- easily removed. 

motive manufacturers ... then shipped, while still unpainted, ’ ’ ’ 

for assembly and finishing. 


* Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: Study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 
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The body parts—before they can be painted by the auto- 
mobile manufacturer—must have an absolutely clean sur- 
face. Rust is a problem. 
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Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 












Theres nothing lke tt... 
absolutely nothing 


Horses racing, hounds in full cry—and 





























finally a ‘*Tally Ho’’ for Budweiser, 
As you lift its brimming, bubbling 
goodness to your lips, each sip tells 
you that here’s taste appeal un- 
matched by any other beer 

Live life...every golden 

HK minute of it. Enjoy 
Budweiser . .. every 
golden drop of it. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Budweiser 


SADE MARE BEG. & © FAT. OFF. 
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There’s more Budweiser now—and 
there will be still more as our vast 
expansion program continues. 


